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For the Woman’s Journal. 
“ANZEIGEN.”’ 


BY MARTHA YOUNG. 


In shining robes they gather near, 
In robes as white as morning mist— 
The loved, the lost, the ever-dear, 
Who from our sight must disappear, 
Still near our hearts insist. 


With voices low as murmuring brooks, 
With touch as soft as breeze’s sigh, 
They thread our souls with eager looks, 
Know us as we know well-read books; 
Our hearts feel them near by. 


They cannot quit this old-time earth, 
They need to breathe familiar air, 
They love the places of their birth, 
They love their old-time tears and mirth; 
O hearts, yield them a share! 
Greensboro, Ala. 


“~or 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to all the friends 
of equal rights! 


—- ~@>—————— 


Notice the postponement of the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A. 
from Jan. 2 to Jan. 8. 


——_____—~ > 


The pbilanthropic young women of 
Hull House, Chicago, have evolved a 
novel method of teaching poor children 
piano playing. Miss Mary Hayes became 
interested in the work about a year ago, 
teaching a class of little ones every Sun- 
day. They go home and practice on a 
kitchen table, having access to a piano 
but once a week, and then but for ten 
minutes at a time. At a recent public 
recital of this class, the results seemed 
marvellous, the pupils playing several 
high-class selections. 


<~@>- 





A reception and banquet to Lady Henry 
Somerset will be given by the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U., in Music Hall, Jan. 3, 
at 5 P. M. Tickets ($2) are for sale at 
the W. C. T. U. Headquarters, 171 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. Dr. Arthur Little 
will speak on ‘“*The New Order of No- 
bility ;’ Dr. Lansing on ‘*The Intellectual 
Life of Woman;” Prof. Stuckenberg, 
‘Anglo-American Unity in Diversity ;’’ 
Dr. W. W. Ramsay, “Old and New Eng- 
land: The Tie that Binds;” Mr. S. B. 
Capen, **The Safe-guards of Boston: Our 
Homes ;’’ Prof. Ellen Hayes of Wellesley, 
“The Woman of the Future ;” Frances E. 
Willard, ‘Only the Golden Rule can bring 
the Golden Age.” Other speakers are 
Mrs. Livermore, Dr. Lorimer, and John 
G. Woolley. Lady Henry will give an 
address. Louise Chandler Moulton has 
written a poem for the occasion. 


—_—— ~@r- —_ 


The inconsistency of women has often 
been ridiculed, but no woman was ever 
guilty of so conspicuous a piece of inter- 
national inconsistency as the Sultan of 
Turkey, in first urging the President of 
the United States to send an American 
commissioner to help investigate the 
Armenian massacres, and then flatly re- 
fusing to let the American commissioner 
do it. Evidently the Sultan made the 
request as a blind, thinking the President 
would refuse. In that case the Sultan 
would have scored a point, as he would 
have shown a seeming willingness to have 
the matter impartially investigated. But 
when the President unexpectedly con- 
sented, the Sultan immediately backed 
cut, showing clearly that he dreads in- 
vestigation. As the London Chronicle 


says, this action will go far to confirm 
public belief in the reality of the alleged 


atrocities. 
— ~2> 


The reason given by the Sultan for his 
refusal—the extent of the agitation in 
| this country for American intervention in 
favor of Armenia—is the most inconsist- 
ent of all. If the reports of atrocities are 
|not true, nothing would so effectually 
| check the agitation in America as testi- 
mony to their untruth from an American 
commissioner who had made an independ- 
ent investigation. The refusal to permit 
investigation is practically a confession of 
guilt. 


—~+> 
> 





A Polyglot Petition, signed by fifty na- 
tionalities in forty languages, and includ- 
ing four million adherents, is to be pre- 
sented in Washington, D. C., by the 
officers of the World’s W. C. T. U. and 
other leading women, on Feb. 15. The 
W.C. T. U. of the District of Columbia 
will arrange details. Lady Henry Somer- 
set, Miss Willard, Mrs. Stevensof Maine, 
Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. Barker, Mrs. Fessen- 
den, Mrs. Holman, and Miss Belle Kearney 
of Mississippi, will be among the speakers. 
The petition will be presented to repre- 
sentatives of the U. 8. Government. At 
the third World’s W. C. T. U., this peti- 
tion will be presented to the British Gov- 
ernment. It calls for the separation of 
all Governments from the protection of 
the alcohol trade, of the opium trade, and 
of social vice. 





~@— 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club, on 
Dec. 18, gave a pleasant and instructive 
entertainment of ‘ Living Pictures. ” 
These were representations of notable 
women and men, witha short explanation 
read before each picture was shown. The 
characters were placed behind a frame, 
six feet by seven, with a background of a 
neutral tint, the space being brightly 
illuminated, while the hall was darkened. 
One tableau showed Mrs. Stanton and 
Miss Anthony seated at a table covered 
with papers; another, Lucy Stone editing 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL; another ‘*‘The 
Army Nurse,” represented by Mrs. Emily 
P. Collins and a wounded soldier ; another, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writing the ‘ Bat- 


“Three Romonstrants against British 
Tyranny in 1770,” showing Otis, Adams 
and Hancock, making their first protest. 
The last picture, “‘A Modern Protest 
against Taxation without Representa- 
tion,” showed the courageous Smith sis- 
ters of Glastonbury, Conn., who some 
years ago let their cows be sold for taxes, 
as a protest. 


2 
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DRESS AND HEALTH. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Impress, of San Francisco, edited by 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson and Helen 
Campbell, says: 

“The young ladies of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, have decided to adopt a 


reform dress of the modified Syrian pattern for 
out-of-door wear.”’ 


It adds: 


This is a good beginning. One chief 
obstacle to the adoption by women of a 
sensible out-of-door wear—a dress suited 
to freedom and ease in walking, and 
superseding the long skirts ard petticoats, 
which make women street scavengers in 
all weathers, and which in rainy weather 
become wet and cling about their 
ankles, clogging their progress and en- 
dangering their health—has been the 
difficulty of getting a number of women 
to agree on concerted action, and so face 
down the unpleasant attention which in 
novators in any direction draw upon 
themselves. There could be no better 
place for carrying out in action the re- 
form which sensible women the country 
over have long ago agreed upon the need 
of, than a great university. Women stu- 
dents are eeny closely united; they 
stand together for good in a hundred 
ways, and have large power for influence 
by example. It is to be hoped that this 
movement will become an inter-university 
movement, and spread to every seat of 
learning in America. 


Patterns for this style of dress are fur- 
nished by Mrs. H. 8S. Hutchinson, 131 
Tremont street, Boston. ‘The name, 


ments, and we hope to grow more and 
more ‘‘rational,” and more beautiful at 
the same time. Associations for experi- 
menting and comparing styles can be 
very useful. These are already forming, 
and some with a long and cumbersome 
title are thinking of changing to the 
shorter and equally comprehensive name, 
‘‘Health and Dress Society.” If all these 
societies will communicate promptly with 





tle Hymn of the Republic;” another | 


“rational dress,” is not quite satisfactory, | 
since the style is only one of our experi- | 


| us, it will be for the general advantage. 


‘*All are needed by each one.” 
FRANCES E. RUSSELL, 
Ch. Com. on Dress of National Council of 
Women. 


St. Paul, Minn., P. O. Box 390. 
dieiin a “aa 
WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


At the meetings lately held in the inter- 
est of municipal reform, a distressing pic- 
ture was drawn of the misgovernment and 
| corruption from which our large cities 
are suffering, and various plans were pro- 
posed for bringing about a better state of 
things. But, in almost every case, the 
radical remedy was left untouched by the 
speakers. The radical remedy would be 
to enfranchise tbe women. 

The trouble in our cities is not funda- 
mentally with the laws or the sity ordi- 
pances, but with the class of men chosen 
to administer them. Here as elsewhere, 
the great need is ‘‘Not measures, but 
men.” The laws are not perfect, but in 
most respects they are fairly good. What 
is needed is city officers who will honestly 
carry them out. 

How to fill the city offices with honest 
men, instead of men who will use their 
positions mainly as a vantage-ground for 
plunder—that is the great problem. To 
solve it, all sorts of devices were pro- 
posed ; but the one practical solution that 
lies close at hand was passed by. 

Women have had municipal suffrage 
now for many years, in hundreds of cities. 
Everywhere experience has shown the 
truth of Henry Ward Beecher’s predic- 
tion, uttered nearly forty years ago, when 
woman suffrage was still an untried ex- 
periment. Mr. Beecher said: 

Does not every man at all conversant 
with public affairs know that you are 
obliged to choose men for office with ref.- 
erence to those who are to vote for them, 
and that, if men were selected whose 
election depended as much upon the votes 
of women as upon the votes of men, not 
one bad man wonid be put up, where 
there are fifty selected now ? 

Judge Valentine, of the Kansas Sua- 
preme Court, after observing for some 
years the effect of the women’s vote in 
municipal elections, said . 

The women’s votes have generally been 
cast in favor of good cfficers and good 
government. When it is known that 
women may vote at city elections if they 
| choose, only the names cf fairly good 
men or fairly good women will be pre- 
sented for offices, for, as arule, only such 
can be elected. 

In Wyoming, where women have had 
full suffrage for a quarter of a century, 
| they have shown a uniform tendency to 
| vote for the best man, irrespective of 
party. The general testimony, from gov- 
erifors and judges and men of all shades 
of political opinion, is that the women 
look at the character of the individual 
candidate, not at his party label. Uncon- 
scious testimony to the same effect is 
borne even by the opponents of equal suf- 
frage. Thus a man who had formerly 
lived in Wyoming wrote to a New York 
paper declaring that woman suffrage in 
that State was a failure; that the inveter- 
ate tendency of the women was to vote 
for an incffensive gentleman, regard- 
less of his politics, and to ‘knife’ a can- 
didate who did not attend Sunday school. 
In most of our large cities, the respectable 
citizens would give a good deal to have 
the city offices filled by “‘inoffensive gen- 
tlemen”’ of any political complexion, in- 
stead of by the offensive spoils-hunters 
who now riot there. 

One of Longfellow’s poems describes a 
sculptor haunted by the vision of a beau- 
tiful statue, which he tried in vain to 
carve out of the finest marble imported 
from a distance. Late one night, as he 
brooded despondently by the fire, a sud- 
den inspiration came to him. He took 
from the hearth the burning oak log, 
quenched it, and carved from it a statue 
which at last realized his dream. 

Earnest and well-meaning men are 
| trying to devise means for bringing about 
|& permanently good municipal govern- 

ment. Many of them are discouraged. 

They are proposing all sorts of far-fetched 
| schemes, while the simple but effectual 
| means of realizing their dream is close at 
| hand, by their own firesides. 

The mass of women are good and not 
bad. They love order, cleanliness and 
economy ; they hate rowdyism and waste ; 
‘they would have small patience with 

extravagant junketing and squandering 
of the public funds. As voters, they 
habitually prefer good men to bad ones 
for office. This is no longer an untried 
theory, but a demonstrated fact. Why 
not utilize these general characteristics of 
women for the cause of good govern- 
| ment? A. 8. B. 

















THE SUBJECTION UF SEX, 


BY MARY HUTCHESON PAGE. 

The chief objections to woman suffrage 
are based upon the theory that underlies 
our present social system. That theory, 
briefly stated, is this: 

“Men and women are essentially dif- 
ferent from each other. They each have 
& separate and entirely different line of 
activity. Man, by his nature, is superior 
to woman, and therefore must be the con- 
trolling and dominating influence. Wo- 
man, by her nature, is inferior to man, 
and therefore must be controlled and pro- 
tected by man. For the sake of the 
family and the State, she must be pro- 
tected; and, as a price for her protection, 
she is to obey man.” 

The consequences of this theory are 
multiform, and everywhere evident. In 
the State, in the church, in the business 
and industrial world, man holds all the 
positions of influence and power. He con- 
trols the government and fills all the 
priestly offices of the church. In the 
home, he is regarded legally and socially 
as head of the family, and is given domin- 
ion over his wife. The woman’s part, 
under this theory, consists in the bearing 
and rearing of children, and in the care 
and management of the home. Her 
activity, as much as possible, should be 
confined within these limits. She is de- 
pendent on her husband, and is subordi- 
nate to him. The main point in this 
social theory is that the relation between 
man and woman is a relation between 
superior and inferior, and therefore a 
relation of mastery on the one side, and 
submission on the other. The social side 
of this relation is, of course, modified in 
individual cases by affection and force of 
character, and no doubt we all know many 
families where the husband and wife live 
together on terms of absolu.e equality, 
and some, indeed, where the wife rules. 
But the legal side of this relation cannot 
vary with individual cases; the man is 
master before the law ; and, as custom and 
law are apt to agree, with the vast ma- 
jviity of people, we find that, in the main 
and throughout the world, the wife is 
subordinated to her husband. Both church 
and State uphold this theory, and the 
majority of people believe that this in- 
equality in the sexes is inherent and a law 
of God, and that society would become 
disorganized and fall to pieces if any 
attempt succeeded in changing what they 
consider the natural order. In accordance 
with this idea, women have been left 
throughout the centuries uneducated and 
untrained; for this reason the activity of 
women has been confined within the 
limits of home life. 

The social theory, then, rests on the 
cardinal principle of the subjection of 
women to men, and from that one central 
idea flow all the privileges of men and all 
the disabilities of women. It is this prin- 
ciple which is attacked whenever larger 
liberty for women is demanded. It is on 
account of this principle, however veiled 
by reasons more flattering to the female 
sex, that the resistance to the higher 
education of women, and to their en- 
trance into the professions, has been so 
bitter. It is for this reason, when we 
come down to the last analysis, that the 
right of suffrage is not at once conceded. 

It seems to many of us to-day that it is 
only necessary to state the case in order 
to see the injustice of making one sex sub- 
ject to the other. We, who have seen the 
remonstrants slowly receding from one 
position after another, as women have 
taken possession of the field of literature, 
and, then, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for higher education, have com- 
peted successfully with men in various 
professions and other avenues that were 
opened to them; we, who see women 
every day holding their own with men, 
intellectually and morally, we find it dif- 
ficult to believe that there is any inherent 
inequality in the sexes, and we are apt to 
forget that it is this very principle of the 
superiority of man to woman that is the 
great barrier to woman’s progress. We 
find ourselves attributing the secondary 
position which woman holds to all sorts 
of causes ; to lack of proper circumstances, 
lack of education, lack of training, lack 
of money, lack of health; forgetting that 
the great principle behind these disabili- 
ties, and the cause of them, is the cardi- 
nal assumption and belief in the subjec- 
tion of woman to man. In the case of our 
own personal surroundings, and possibly 
unrestricted as to our own personal 
liberty, we are apt to forget the misery 
and suffering that the disabilities arising 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. JuLIA HOLmes Smite has again 
entered the fleld of journalism. She con- 
ducts a Woman’s Page in the Chicago 
Daily Times. 

Mrs. A. WARDELL, of Topeka, has been 
elected a delegate from the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance of Kansas to the annual meeting of 
the National Alliance, at Raleigh, N. C., 
in February. 

Mrs. S. M. PERKINS preached a Christ- 
mas sermon at Olivet Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, O., Dec. 23, and; the 
same day addressed an evening meeting in 
the United Presbyterian Church. 


Mrs. Maup Howe Evior and Mr. 
Eliot have returned to Italy for the win- 
ter, where Mr. Eliot is at work on his 
decoration for the Boston Library, and 
Mrs. Eliot is busy on a new story. 

MISSES JANE, MARIA, and MEHITABLE 
T. PLUMMER, of Newbury, have presented 
the Old South Society of Newburyport 
with a costly Howard tower clock as a 
memorial to their brother, Albert Plum- 
mer, recently deceased. 

Mrs. ALICE N. LINCOLN has acted 
nobly in her arrangement of the heartless 
and incompetent city officials who have 
mismanaged the public institutions of 
Boston. If the voters of the city could do 
so. Mrs. Lincoln would be put in charge of 
the institutions. 

Rev. Errie K. M. JONES, a graduate 
of the Galesburg ([ll.) Theological Semi- 
nary, is teaching the elocution classes of 
theGoddard Seminary at Barre, Vt. Pre- 
vious to the calling of her husband, Rev. 
B. K. Jones, to the Universalist Church at 
Barre, Mrs. Jones was engaged in pas- 
toral work in Iowa. 

Dr. JULIA WASHBURNE, of Harrison- 
burg, Va., isa bright, successful homa@o- 
pathic weman physician. She under- 
stands her sex, with all its complicated 
machinery, better than the best-trained 
masculine mind can do. Two young 
ladies, with over-wrought and over-taxed 
nerves that were giving way under the 
excessive strain put upon them, say they 
‘shave never seen any one who seemed to 
know just what they needed so well.” She 
had given them new hope in life. 

Mrs. ANNA ALOYSIUS WAKEFIELD, of 
Chicago, was recently subpcenaed as a 
juror. She appeared promptly, ready for 
duty. Judge Tuley, though a strong 
equal suffragist, thought it best not to 
accept her. In excusing Mrs. Wakefield, 
he said: “I have no doubt you would 
serve on this jury faithfully and well, but 
I can find no warrant in law for accept- 
ing you.” The judge said that he “knew 
of no law except common practice to pre- 
vent women from serving on juries in 
Illinois.” 

Mrs. HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK, author 
of the ‘‘Manual of Parliamentary Law,’ 
will open on Jan. 7, at 3 P. M., a class for 
the study of Parliamentary methods, at 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Course of ten lessons, $5. This offers a 
valuable opportunity for women to learn 
the proper conduct of business meetings. 
The work of even a small committee meet- 
ing moves much more smoothly under a 
practised hand, and the Union thus pro- 
vides for a daily growing need. 

ProF. VIOLA V. PRICE, of Winfield 
College, Kansas, is actively engaged this 
year, as last, in University Extension 
work. The Rossetti Circle of Winfield 
engaged her for a course of lectures on 
Shakesperian themes; this includes Mac- 
beth, Lear, The Tempest, A Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream and Hamlet. The Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Club at Oxford secured 
her for a course of which the two given 
have been Alfred Tennyson and James 
Russell Lowell. Her review of Albert 
Bigelow Paine which recently appeared in 
the Central Christian Advocate has called 
forth many congratulatory letters. 


Miss M. CarEyY THOMAS, ’77, is the 
new president of Bryn Mawr, and Mrs. 
Julia J. Irvine, °75, is the acting president 
of Wellesley. Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, 
80, is the assistant professor of social 
science at Stamford University. Miss Har- 
riett Chedie Connor, '94, the winner of the 
Woodford prize in oratory last June, hag 
received from the American Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz its scholarship a 
the Mary A. Willard Home School of Lan 
guages at Berlin, and Miss Anna L. Mac 
Kinnon, Ph. D., °94, has received th 
travelling fellowship of the same associ 
tion. They are all graduates of Corne 
University, and are all advocates of c 
education. 
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THE SUBJECTION OF SEX, 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

from the subject position of women are 
causing to thousands of women; we are 
apt to forget the far-reaching and dis- 
astrous results of basing the principal 
relation in life, the relation between man 
and woman, on an injustice. As we turn 
and look upon life in the light of this 
thought, we see the consequences of this 
theory extending through all our institu- 
tions—of State and church and family— 
weakening and corrupting them. We see 
that this injustice done to women not 
only arrests their individual development, 
but also the development of man and of 
society. We perceive that the historian 
is indeed just when he measures the 
progress of civilization by the status of 
‘woman. 

We look back in history on the varying 
position of woman, and we come to real- 
ize that this present demand for woman 
suffrage is not a sudden and revolutionary 
cry; that the question that meets us to- 
day is not merely a question of the ex- 
pediency or the inexpediency of the ballot 
for women, but that it is a part of a great 
process that has been going on through- 
out the ages, the evolution of woman- 
hood ; and this present phase of the move- 
ment, embodying itself ia the demaud for 
politica) rights, marks but a step forward 
in the general growth. The evolution of 
womanhood and the evolution of man- 
hood have been going on side by side 
throughout the centuries. As woman isa 
higher and more complex organism than 
man physically, it is natural that she 
should develop more slowly than he. 
Neither can we be surprised, as we look 
back through history, that the develop- 
ment of woman has been of such slow 
growth, and that it is only indeed now, 
in the latter part of our century, that any 
great advance seems to have been made. 
In an age of force, when might made 
right, it was not possible for woman to 
claim equality with man. By the only 
test then used, that of physical strength, 
she was plainly his inferior, and her only 
safety lay in his protection. We find, 
then, as now, a recognition of the unity 
of man and woman. It seemed then, as 
it does now, a universal truth that the 
family is the unit; that it must compre- 
hend within itself both the male and the 
female qualities to be a perfect whole. 
Then, as was natural in an age of force, 
the woman, being physically weaker, was 
subordinated to the man, and their unity 
was a physical unity. 

As the world evolved from an age 
of force into an age of reason, the 
ideal of physical force was gradually 
superseded by the higher ideal of mental 
and moral force, and we find the posi. 
tion of woman advancing with the en- 
lightening centuries. We come: down 
to our own time, when the ideal of force 
has almost entirely vanished, and here, 
under a democratic government, in a 
world governed no longer by arms but 
by opinion, for the first time in history it 
becomes possible for woman to claim 
equality with man. And now, at the 
same time, we see a higher conception of 
the unity of man and woman manifesting 
itself—the conception of a spiritual unity. 
The universal truth of the unity of man 
and woman still prevails; but whereas in 
an age of force it expressed itself as a 
physical unity, in an age of reason 
it expresses itself as a spiritual unity. 
We can trace with a certain clearness the 
successive steps through which this idea 
of unity has passed. Ina physical unity 
of man and woman, the woman is sub- 
ordinate to the man; the womanly qual- 
ities, although held necessary to a per- 
fect whole, are considered inferior and 
subservient to the manly qualities. As 
the ideal of the physical unity yields to 
the ideal of the spiritual unity, we find an 
ever-increasing belief in the importance 
and independence of the womanly qual- 
ities, as well as the manly qualities, to a 
perfect whole. This belief obtains at 
first in the family, then in our conception 
of divinity, and finally in our ideal of the 
State. We find clergymen now dwelling 
on the feminine attributes of God; we find 
the State demanding the services of wom- 
en in various official positions. We find 
at the same time that, owing to the profes- 
sions being opened to women, they can 
seek other careers besides that of. matri- 
mony. Marriage, therefore, no longer 
entered upon as a necessity, is raised to a 
higher plane, and thus aflords one of the 
indispensable conditions to a spiritual 
anity between man and woman. 
This growth has been very gradual. 
We have passed by very slow degrees 
trom the ideal of the past towards the 
deal of the future, and ever as we have 
dvanced, the breach between the spirit 
nd the letter has widened. The spirit 
onstantly outgrows the letter. The 
4tter of the law holds women back 
the position of perpetual minors; 
e spirit of the times recoguizes them as 
se and independent human beings. Al- 
ugh we knowin a general way that it 
the law of growth that the spirit should 



























































































prevail, still there are always many peo- 
ple in every age of transition who cling 
to the letter as a safeguard and protection, 
and endeavor to crush back the spirit and 
make it fit the letter once more. And so 
it is not surprising that we could come 
gradually to a state of soeiety which 
practically admits the equality of men 
and women, and yet find the most rigid 
opposition whenever any attempt is made 
to change the laws and bring them 
into accord with this belief. In fact, it 
is not until an attempt is made to change 
a law that the great mass of people 
awake to a realization of the growth of 
opinion in any given direction which 
must necessarily precede the demand for 
this change; and then it seems to them a 


very sudden and disastrous thing; they | 


feel that the old order was best, and that 
the new is fraught with all the dangers of 
the untried. They do not perceive the 
unity of this great woman movement; 
they do not see that this demand for po- 
litical rights comes inevitably after the de- 
mand for the higher education and for 
equal opportunity in the professions has 
been satisfied. When the suffrage is 
granted, the woman movement will pass 
on into a higher and more complex stage. 
It will no longer be represented by the 
demand of a comparatively few superior 
women for a larger intellectual life, and 
the opportunity to compete with men on 
equal terms ; the army of women who now 
fill the indnstrial positions, the great mass 
of working women and domestic servants 
will at last have a voice, and as citizens of 
a State and representing their own inter- 
ests, they will demand from the State 
recognition and protection. 

We all believe that the conditions under 
which the mass of women live and work 
are no what they ought to be, and yet 
we do not know what to do materially to 
improve them. Why, then, does it not 
seem reasonable to give them a voice? 
Why does it not seem reasonable to ex- 
tend to women as well as to men that 
privilege which is of such immense ad- 
vantage in a democratic government—the 
direct relation between the State and the 
individual? The State deals directly with 
the individual in all cases with the man, 
and in every case with the woman except 
in the matter of the vote. Can any one 
doubt that this direct relation between 
woman and the State would be of as much 
advantage to woman and the State as in 
the case of man? Every thoughtful per- 
son must perceive that making man serve 
as an intermediary between woman and 
the State is an economical error as well 
as a grave injustice. 

Woman suffrage, then, economically 
considered, would be a distinct gain to 
woman and the State, while socially and 
legally it is the condition on which the 
equality of the sexes depends. The bal- 
lot is the expression of equality in the 
State, and only by possessing it on equal 
terms can men and women be made to 
believe in their equality. 

Does it not seem clear that the natural 
and only possible evolution of woman is to- 
ward perfect liberty—liberty of action and 
liberty of thought, and that we are only 
retarding what must inevitably come by 
endeavoring to keep about her the old re- 
straints, by allowing one sex to be the 
arbiter of the field of activity of the other, 
and by subordinating one sex to the 
other? When we give to both men and 
women equal liberty and equal rights, we 
can learn what the strength of a true 
democracy is by founding a social sys- 
tem that represents the needs of all con- 
cerned. Humanity, freed in half of its 
numbers from a foredoomed destiny of 
inferiority, and in the other half from 
the dangers and temptations that arise 
from artificial superiority, can advance 
unimpeded in its evolution towards the 
jdeal. 





OUTLINE FOR POLITICAL STUDY. 

The Thirty-second Ward Republican 
Woman’s Club, of Chicago, has recently 
formed a class for political study. The 
purpose is to study the history of political 
parties and the theory of government in 
the United States. The following outline 
has been formulated, and may prove help- 
ful to others: 


History of Political Parties in the United 
States—I.—(a) Colonial settlements and 
governments. (b) Differences in govern- 
ment between New England and Virginia, 
or between New England and Southern 
Colonies. 

Il.—(a) Boston (180 years of self-gov- 
ernment) ancient folkmote; town meet- 
ing. (b) Sam Adams—his relations to 
Boston and his influence on our goyern- 
ment. 

Ill.—(a) Growth of Popular Rights 
party. (b) Non-submission to external 
authority. (c) Right to levy taxes direct 
vs. indirect; taxation and intercolonial 
duties; navigation laws. 

Court Party—Belief in incapacity of 
man for self-government. 

Royalty—Its privileges and rights to 
control. (a) Whig versus Tory; their 
distinctive privileges ; outgrowth of Popu- 
lar Rights and Court parities. (b) To 
what great results did their differences 
lead? 

War of the Revolution—Causes of objec- 











tion to tea tax; reason of objection to 
stamp act; the Continental Congress and 
the Confederation; history of the diplo- 
macy of Franklin and others; how France 
was led to acknowledge American inde- 
pendence; conditions in Europe at the 
time of the Revolutionary War; the real 
cause of the success of Colonies. 

Development of the Constitution—(a) 
‘*An instrument of compromises” ; difficul- 
ties encountered. (b) Different opinions 
of sectional origin growing out of difler- 
ences in government between colonies of 
New England and Southern. 

Federal Party—Commercial interests; 
strong government; centralized power; 
| Alexander Hamilton; Washington and his 
| influence. 

Anti-Federal party and its successors— 

Republican-Democratic. 
| Doctrine of confederation of States 
| versus strong centralized power—Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Tariff — Definition; origin; financial 
policy ; internal revenue; banks; debts. 

Our Government—(a) Judivial, noted 
early Judges; (b) Executive — power, 
policy ; (c) Legislative—branches, power. 


—  — -4+OHer- -— 
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Editors Woman's Journal: 
CHICAGO, ILL., DEC. 17, 1894. 

The holiday season does not seem to 
interfere with the regular work of the 
woman’s clubs. The Clio met Tuesday 
and transacted routine business. Seven 
handsome screen3 with panels covered 
with pictures were donated by this club 
to the hospitals lately. They are highly 
appreciated by the patients, whose minds 
are diverted from their suffering by study- 
ing the pictures. 

Last Wednesday a meeting was held at 
the rooms of the Woman’s Club, to devise 
means to maintain a lodging house and 
workshop for destitute women. The 
house has been opened on West Polk 
Street, near Hull House. The purpose is 
to provide lodgings which may be paid 
for in work. Sewing will be the first in 
dustry established. [t will be under the 
general supervision of the authorities at 
Hull House. The Woman’s Club, Clio, 
Junior, Fortnightly, and others will 
maintain the institution. Several enter- 
tainments have been given fer that pur- 
pose. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
paid strict attention to business at its 
regular monthly meeting on Thursday 
evening. The constitution was revised and 
improved, and a committee appointed to 
arrange for an entertainment to celebrate 
the close of its ninth year, in January, 
1895. 

The study class of the newly formed 
Political Equality League met at the 
Woman’s Club, on Saturday. The attend- 
ance of about fifty interested women 
augurs well for the prospects of this class. 
Mrs. Charlotte C. Holt led and gave a 
brief outline of the political systems 
evolved by the Anglo-Saxon race. Mrs. 
Holt arranged a series of questions, which 
were distributed around the class, but few 
were prepared to reply, it being the first 
meeting. She brought out the fact that 
the Anglo-Saxon race had always been 
self-governing. In the early days of the 
race the people ruled themselves through 
a council called a Wittenagemot, presided 
over by an earl of their own choosing. In 
tracing back to first causes, the necessity 
for maintaining the rights of the people 
through war brought about the disfran- 
chisement of classes which could not 
render military service; thus woman be- 
came a femme couverte, a Woman covered 
or protected by her lord or husband. A 
revolt of the people has always been 
necessary to redress their wrongs. The 
English people have never borne oppres- 
sion with patience, but have bravely 
stood up for their rights. Taxation has 
always been the moving cause for revolu- 
tions among the descendants of the Anglc- 
Saxons. 

The Chicago Section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women discussed the 
attitude of the woman of leisure to her 
wage-earning sisters at Sinai Temple, 
on Sunday. Papers were presented by 
Mrs. Henry L. Frank, Mrs. Louis ¥alk, 
Rabbi Hirsh, Mrs. Leo Loeb, and Miss 
Jennie Golden. 

Miss Kate Field addressed the: Third 
Ward Democratic Club, Dec. 12, on the 
‘“*Intemperance of Prohibition,’ making 
a plea for ‘‘personal liberty’? on Demo- 
cratic principles. 

The Eleventh Ward Equal Suffrage 
Society was formed Thursday night, 
making another West Side Club. 

The Political Equality League, organ- 
ized by the Woman’s Club, met on Satur- 
day, Dec. 1, for the first time, at the club- 
rooms of the parent society. Mrs. Celia 
P. Woolley took the chair and stated the 
purpose of the League, outlixing its plans. 
The term ‘Political Equality’ was fa- 
vored as being broader than woman suf- 
frage. The rights of woman must be 
claimed not only on the ground of sex but 
of humanity. Woman should wield a re- 
sponsible power rather than an irrespon- 
sible influerce. The League was designed 
to reach all classes, working, professional, 
and society women. It will not be an: 





tagonistic to any existing organization, 











but will rather claim them as allies. For 
a time it will be under the control of the 
Woman’s Club’and be governed by a 
board of directors chosen by it. Member- 
ship is open to all, but applicants must be 
endorsed by members of the club and ad.- 
mitted by vote of the board of directors. 
The fee is two dollars a year. 

Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, spoke 
on “the perils of the hour.” One of the 
great dangers is in falling into present 
methods in politics rather than struggling 
to uplift them. 

Reports were made from the various 
suffrage clubs, telling of past and future 
work. Mrs. Beckwith spoke for Cook 
County, the oldest of all; Mrs. Brinkman 
for Englewood; Mrs. Rastall for Edge- 
water; Miss Mary Bartalme for the 
Thirteenth Ward Club; Miss Bennett for 
the Twelfth Ward; and Mrs. A. L. Web. 
ster for the Eighteenth Ward Club. 

Mrs. McCulloch recapitulated her work 
as Legislative Superintendent, and said 
that the State Society would continue to 
ask for township suffrage. 

Mrs. C. C. Holt outlined a course of 
study for the class to be organized Dec. 
15, which will meet on the third Saturday 
of each month. For the benefit of other 
clubs it is given in full, subject to changes 
on suggestions from the class. 


December 15, 1894.—General Principles of 
Civil Government, Evolution of Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions. From Democracy to Monarcuy, 
From Monarchy to a Democratic Republic. 
Text Books: Green's History of the Boglish 
People, Young's Citizen’s Manual 


January 19, 1895.—The Constitution of the 
United States, The Declaration of Independence, 
The Articles of Confederation, The Seven Ar- 
ticles, The Fifteenth Amendments. Text Books: 
Bancroft’s History of tne United States Con- 
stitution, Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 


February 16, 184 5.-— The History of Political 
Parties in the United States. Their rise and 
fall, ls G vernment by parties a necessity in a 
representative form of Government? ‘ext 
Books: Blanchard’s History of Political Parties, 


Bryce’s American Commonwealth, Mill on 
Representative Goverament. 


March 16, 1895.—The Dominant Parties in 
the United States, Tbe Principles of Republican- 
ism, of Democracy, of Prohibition, and of Popu- 
lism. Short addresses upon each with discus- 
lon foliowing. Text Books: Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, Parton's Life of Thomas Jefferson. 


April 20, 1895.—The Science of Government, 
The true Basis of Reform, Functions of Govern- 
ment, Its Limitations. Text Books: Herbert 
Spencer's ‘Social Statics,’’ Study of Sociology. 

Mrs. R. H. Hayes, of Galveston, presi- 
dent of the Texas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, made a orief address. She deprecated 
leaders in suffrage work taking any active 
partisan stand until full suffrage is won. 

On Monday, Dec. 3, the Thirteenth 
Ward Club held a meeting at the residence 
of Miss Bartalme. There was a full at- 
tendance and great interest manifested. 
A course of study was planned and an 
active campaign mapped out. Miss Caro- 
line A. Huling madea brief address. The 
number of gentlemen who are interested 
members of this body is especially grati- 
fying. The officers are: 

President—Loise Foskette. 

Vice-President—Alice Beraus. 

Cor. Sec.—Emily Meiselbar. 

Rec. Sec.—Laura Lee. 

Treasurer—Thomas W. Brown. 

CAROLINE A. HULING. 
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NEW YORK NOTES, 


Editors Woman’s Journal; 

Syracuse has led in a movement which 
its woman suffragists hope may become 
general. It is, so far as I know, the first 
city in which a men’s political equality 
club has been started. The object of the 
organization, as stated in the call, is to 
stay the hands of the women workers in 
every way possible. The call was signed 
by our Congressman-elect, Major T. L. 
Poole, by the clerk of the Assembly, Mr. 
John 8. Kenyon, by Col. E. 8. Jenney, Mr. 
O. J. Tracy and George 8S. Leonard, all 
leading citizens. 

Bishop Huntington was present at the 
first meeting, held in the Business Men’‘s 
Association. Mr. Kenyon, one of the 
speakers, declared that ‘‘a thousand Good- 
elles could not stop this great movement 
in New York State.” Mr. Goodelle, a 
Syracusan, was the chairman of the suf- 
frage committee in the late Constitutional 
Convention and an “anti.” 

With such powerful allies as the men’s 
club promises to bring the women, they 
feel hopeful of great and immediate re- 
sults. A body of voters banded together 
for the express purpose of helping the 
non-voters may prove to be the force 
which shall lead us soon to victory. Our 
theory is against separate organizations, 
but, for the present, they seem necessary. 
In few clubs are many men enrolled as 
members. The majority of our manly 
sympathizers have looked upon woman 
suffrage as a woman’s movement.’ But in 
Syracuse they are ready to join with their 
own sex in forming an auxiliary society. 
Perhaps more effectual political work can 
be accomplished by this separate but also 
united action. A perfect organization of 
our forces throughout the State will 
make us so strong that no power can 
withstand us. 

We are working on the extension plan, 
starting small centres by forming clubs in 


the larger towns which sha . 
and finally touch the smaller tOwns, un 
til they are all united under a county ban- 
ner. - 

Miss Anthony’s meeting in Newark 
last fall with Miss Hay led to the forma. 
tion of a club there. On Friday night I 
spoke to the members upon the State Con- 
vention and our present plan of work. 
The parlors of the largest and most beau- 
tiful home in the town were thrown open 
for a reception. Our hostess was Miss 
Elizabeth Howland, an attractive young 
woman, who seems to justify her right to 
the name by her strong woman suffrage 
principles. The president of the club ig 
Mrs. Allen, the wife of the Methodist 
minister. Rev. Mr. Allen was at the 
meeting, and spoke warmly for our cause. 
| Returning from Newark, I stopped at 
| Jordan. The club there is not large, but 
makes up in enthusiasm what it lacks in 
numbers. One of the members said she 
had never before been so strong a woman 
suffragist as she was now, after attending 
the State Convention at Ithaca. 

In the bright afternoon sunshine, my 
hospitable host and hostess, Mr. and 
Mrs Isaac C. Otis, drove me over the 
hills to a farmhouse to attend the meet- 
ing of the West Elbridge Club. The 
members are all farmers’ wives and 
daughters. They meet at two o’clock, 
to be home in good time to get supper. 
They study civil government and cur- 
rent events. Several members had their 
books with the little card questions of the 
**500 Questions in Civies” tucked care- 
fully between the leaves. On this day 
Mrs. Otis, a guest, gave an account of 
the State Convention. This gathering 
for study and discussion of questions of 
State seemed a decided improvement on 
the old-fashioned sewing societies and 
quilting bees. The members were en- 
thusiastic and interested. If such centres 
of education could be created in all our 
country districts, they would be most 
efficient propagators of our gospel, as 
well as educators for the political freedom 
that is so soon to be ours. The JOURNAL 
and the Column are eagerly read, I find, 
and often furnish part of the programme 
in these more isolated regions. The presi- 
dent of the West Elbridge Club is Miss 
Alice Chamberlin, who founded and car- 
ried on the society over which she so 
well presides. HARRIET May MILLs. 

Dec. 7, 1894. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE Minor Tactics OFCHEsS. A Treat- 
ise on the Employment of the Forces in 
Obedience to Strategic Principle. By 
Franklin K. Young and Edwin C. 
Howell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1894. Price, $1. 


These authors present the elements of 
a new theory of play. They confine 
themselves to an exposition of the system 
that governs the opening of the game. 
‘“*The art of war,” said Napoleon, ‘‘can 
be comprehended only by the study and 
comparison of the campaigns of the great 
captains.” The aim of this book is to free 
the player from the slavery of mechanical 
analysis by educating him in the basic 
ae ye of scientific chess, thus enabling 

im to enjoy the beauty of the noblest 
mental diversion ever devised by human 
ingenuity. H. B. B. 


NEW STREAMS IN OLD CHANNELS. Se- 
lections from the writings of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. By Mary Storrs Haynes. In- 
troduction by Theodore T. Munger. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 1894. 
Price, $1. 


Selections from a writer so fertile and 
various as Dr. Abbott cover many fields 
of thought. Miss Haynes has made them 
with taste and discretion. One of the 
best is the last—‘‘Christ is in His world. 
He is not dead! He is not dead! He is 
marching still, and more and more the 
recruits are gathering behind and fol- 
lowing after Him. For to follow Christ 
is to seek to carry faith to eyes that are 
blind, and hope to hearts that are despair- 
ing, and help to souls that are helpless.” 

H. B. B. 


OLD AND NEW UNITARIAN BELIEcEF. By 
John White Chadwick, A. M. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. 1894. Price, $1.50. 


This is the most remarkable book which 
has appeared from the Unitarian point of 
view for years. Remarkable alike for its 
lucidity of statemert, breadth of view and 
grasp of the general trend of modern 
thought. It is a summary of facts and 
an explanation of their meaning. Few 
Unitarians can read it without under- 
standing their own position better than 
ever before. No outsider can read it 
without a new and higher conception of 
the spirit and work of the denomination. 
Into this volume Mr. Chadwick has con- 
densed the studies and labors of a life- 
time. His historical introduction opens 
the way for chapters that follow on the 
Doctrine of Man, God, the Bible, Chris- 
tianity, Jesus, the Future Life, and the 
Great Salvation. The final estimate of 
Loss and Gain is cheerful and impressive. 
Mr. Chadwick believes that ‘to-day the 
Unitarian name takes up into itself a 
wealth of meaning in which at first it 
had no part or lot. Our consciousness of 
the Divine unity is now a hundred times 
as full and rich as it was fifty years ago. 
Every Unitarian doctrine of the 
past has suffered—has enjoyed!—a won- 
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= 
drous tvansformation. What we are all 
coming to is not a mghty aggregation, 
but a glorious sympathy. Originally the 
doctrine was of Godas a Divine Unit, 
now of the Divine Unity—a statement of 
religion that will make atheism impossi- 
ble.” H. B. B. 


OLIVER WENDELL Hoimes. By. E. E. 
Brown. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Co. 1894. Price, $1.50. 


First in the field after the decease of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes with a lively and 
readable biography comes Miss E. E. 
Brown. Her narrative is pleasantly 
familiar. It has been revised so as to 
cover the entire life of Dr. Holmes, with 
two added chapters dating from 1886 to 
his death last October. Coming out at a 
time when the whole community 1s inter- 
ested in its subject, we predict for the 
book a wide sale, which its merits de- 
serve. More elaborate biographies will 
doubtless come later, but this one is well 
adapted for popular reading. H. B. B. 


ONE HUNDRED SONNETS. By Julia Noyes 
Stickney. Groveland, Mass. Ambrose 
& Co. 1894. Paper. Price, 50 cents. 


These ‘‘bousehold” poems as they are 
designated by the author, are descriptive 
of the Merrimac Valley extending from 
the New Hampshire mountains to the sea. 
They express a sincere enjoyment and 
love of what she calls the loveliest 
country in New England. Here is her 
description of Moosilauke as viewed from 
Warren, N. H.: 

O’er a wild rocky height I walk alone; 

Above me towers the forest, pathless, drear, 
Around, wild mountains rise, untrod, austere, 
Their solemn pines blending in solemn moan 
With unseen torrents o’er the granite thrown 
Out of the cloud-enshadowed realms of fear, 
Past caves woere uotamed creatures wander 


near, 
Unto the level of the lower zone. 
But see Moosilauke! towering grand and high,— 
Above the mist-alluring heights he stands, 
Scorning the ranges of the granite State. 
The robe be wears is purple’s deepest dye, 
The form he wears a pyramid of Jands, 
Than Egypt's proudest monuments more great! 


STORIES OF OLD GREECE. By Emma M. 
Firth. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 
Price, 30 cents. 


True to woman’s mission as the Inter- 
preter of the Beautiful, the author has 
translated into simple, idiomatic English 
a number of the immortal Grecian myths, 
for the delight of American children, with 
fifteen spirited illustrations. H. B. B. 


BALLADS IN PROSE. By Nora Hopper. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. London: Bod- 
ley Head. 1894. Price, $1.50. 


This tasteful compilation of curious 
ballads and poems will plant in many 
young hearts traditions of old Irish 
romance. Whether they are original with 
Nora Hopper, or gathered by her from 
legendary sources, does not appear. But 
the motto seems to intimate the latter: 
“Dance in your rings again; the yellow weeds 
You used to ride so far, mount as of old. 

Piay hide and seek with winds among the reeds 
And pay for scores again with fairy gold.’’ 
H B.B. 


As A MATTER OF CoURSE. By Anna 
Payson Call. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1894. Price, $1. 


If to **Know thyself” is the part of 
true wisdom, then this little book is worth 
its weight in gold. Its aim is ‘‘to assist 
in the removal of nervous irritants, which 
are the cause of much physical disease, 
and materially interfere with the useful- 
ness and pleasure of every day life.” It 
inculeates physical care, amusements, 
tolerance, sympathy, and resistance to 
evil moods. It points out ‘the triviality 
of trjvialities,’ and arrays ‘‘sentiment 
versus sentimentality.” To help people to 
get out of their “phantom tangies’”’ and 
cure their mental and moral ‘‘skin dia- 
eases’’ is better than medicine. This book 
does it. It should be a godsend to 
nervous invalids, H. B. B. 


THE CRUSADES. The story of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. By T. A. 
Archer and Charles L. Kingsford. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1895. Price, $1.50. 


Few who read about the countries ly- 
ing East of the Mediterranean Sea in their 
present Oriental condition, are aware that 
for three centuries, from 1000 to 1300, 
European sway prevailed therein, and that 
all the nations of Christian Europe sent 
the flower of their nobility to hold the 
strip extending eastward from the sea to 
the desert and northward from the 
borders of Egypt to the sources of the 
Euphrates. This territory, 50 miles wide 
and 500 miles long, included Judea and 
Syria. It united Christian Armenia on 
the north with the immemorial civilzation 
of the Nile. Prior to the year 700 there 
had been no impassable obstacle to Chris- 
tian pilgrimages. Early in the seventh 
century Jerusalem was plundered by 
Chosroes the Persian, and rescued by the 
Byzantine Emperor Heraclius. A century 
later the new religion of Islam arose and 
founded an Arab empire. There was at 
first less extreme fanaticism than has 
since prevailed. But three centuries of 
warfare between Christian and Mussel- 
man intensified the mutual antagonism, 
and a subsequent influx of Turkish bar- 
barism has destroyed all traces of ancient 
culture. No one can read the romantic 
story of conflict, wherein so much valor 
and self-devotion was expended, without 
marvelling at the grandeur of the enter- 
prise and the apparent absence of benefi- 
cent result. e stand yy also, at 
the swift oblivion which has overtaken 
those who resisted a rising tide of bar- 
barous invasion in the interest of a decay- 
ing civilization. The Eastern Roman Em- 
pire, with its Greek ceremonial, had 


ceased to develop the hardy qualities 
needed to make headway against Asiatic 
savagery, and the temporary check im- 


| 





posed by European feudalkism only pro- 
longed the confli-t and postponed the ruin. 
Yet it seems probable that Jerusalem and 
Damascus, and Antioch and Edessa were 
the outposts which saved Austria and 
Hungary and Italy and Spain to Chris- 
tianity, and western Europe to the Renais- 
sance. The book is beautifully illustrated 
and written with spirit and precision, 
greatly aided by maps and index. 
H. B. B. 


MESSAGES OF FAITH, HOPE AND LOVE. 
Selections for every day in the year 
from the sermons and writings of 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston: George 
H. Ellis. 1895. Price, $1. 

As the memory of Mr. Clarke mellows 
and matures in the hearts and minds of 
his surviving friends, it becomes more and 
more impressive. The catholicity of his 
spirit, the nobility of his character, his 
perfect simplicity and reasonableness, his 
fidelity to his highest conception of trath 
all appear more sublime. Peculiarly 
averse from hasty theological radicalism, 
he lost fourteen of the most influential 
members of his congregation by exchang- 
ing pulpits with Theodore Parker. Quiet 
and schola:ly in his habits, he shocked 
fashionable Boston society by acting for 
many years as president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
His ‘*messages”’ have lost none of their 
force and value. These 385 beautiful 
selections from his writings have been 
gathered from many sources by one 
who has inherited his spirit of love and 
self devotion. They will be of priceless 
value to all who use them. H. B. B. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS. By Frederick A. 
Hinckley. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
1894. Price, 50 cents. 

This beautiful little volume comprises 
four discourses, and is dedicated to the 
father and mother of the writer. ‘'The 
Cost of the Divine Spark,” ‘‘The Poet 
Vision,” ‘*Looking at Life through New 
Eyes,” and ‘Rejoice, We Conquer,” are 
high topics treated in a thoughtful and 
reverent spirit. They make a lovely and 
inspiring Christmas gift. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In a record of 100 pages of legal cap 
paper, type-written by Miss E. V. Askew, 
sent up to the Supreme Court from 
Tampa, Fla., it is said that there has not 
been an erasure or omission made in the 
transcribing. 


Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has prepared a lecture on 
‘*Women’s Interests in the Public 
Schools.” It was recently given before the 
Tuesday Club of Marlboro, Mass, and was 
received with great favor. 


Two charming exhibitions of water 
color and other paintings by women 
artists have been lately held, one by Miss 
Lucy Conant at her studio, 5 Park Street, 
the other by Miss Walley and Miss Annie 
Aldrich, at Studio 10, Harcourt Building, 
Irvington Si.,Boston. The pictures in both 
studios held bright summer memories of 
mountain and sea and woods, and showed 
the characteristic ability and faithfulness 
of the artists. 


The Philadelphia Association of Work- 
ing Women’s Guilds and Societies, repre- 
senting over 3,000 women, has adopted 
the following: 

Feeling the deep importance to our- 
selves of good city government, we ask 
of the political parties that, in making 
their nominations for Mayor, they shall 
be actuated by such considerations as to 
moral character and business ability as 
would govern them in their choice of men 
for positions of trust in private life. 


“The Right Training of Children ” 
by Prof. Edward B. Rawson, is an eight- 
page leaflet, just published, No. 28 of the 
Philanthropist Series. It is a plain, forci- 
ble, yet delicate presentation of the right 
training of children concerning chastity 
and purity. It willbe a great help to par- 
ents and a specially valuable leaflet for 
use in mother’s meetings, and by White 
Cross and Purity Societies. Price, by 
mail, 20 cents a dozen; $1 a hundred. 
Address, The Philanthropist Publishing 
Co., 39 Nassau Street, New York. 


A bill will be presented to the Kansas 
Legislature asking for an appropriation 
for the erection of a building to be called 
the State Reformatory Institute for 
Women. The place will be a home for 
women who are sentenced to the city and 
county jails for petty crimes, and where 
they will be compelled to work. The 
members of the committee which has the 
matter in charge are Mrs. A. G. Lord, Dr. 
Ida C. Barnes, Mrs. Van Cleve, Bishop 
Vincent, R. B. Welch, P. I. Bonebrake, 
Jas. A. Troutman and Mrs. Thorpe, all of 
Topeka, Mr. and Mrs. St. John, of Kansas 
City, and Dr. Lockwood, of Atchison. 


Mayor-elect Strong, of New York, in- 
timated in his recent speech at the Cham 
ber of Commerce dinner that he might 
like to appoint a woman as commissioner 
of street-cleaning. The lady he had in 
mind is Mrs. Eleonora Kinnicutt, the wife 
of a prominent New York physician. Mrs. 
Kinnicutt took a leading part in the agita- 
tion which led to the enactment of the 
present street-cleaning law, and she has 
also done effective work in various lines 
of municipal reform. A paper by Mrs. 








Kinnicutt, ‘‘The American Woman in 
Politics,” appears in the December 
Century. 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture early in Jan- 
uary, one evening meeting will be devoted 
chiefly to women’s special interests. Mrs. 
Nellie 8. Kedzie, of the State Agricultural 
College, is to give a talk upon ‘‘Domestic 
Science,” and Miss Gertrude Coburn, a 
Kansas girl and graduate of the State 
Agricultural College, who has for four 
years had charge of the domestic science 
and household economy departments of 
the Stout Manual Training School at 
Menomonie, Wis., will lecture on ‘Manual 
Training for our Girls.”’ 


A lady writes from Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
pressing great satisfaction in the strong 
words of Hon Walter B. Hill in favor of 
woman suffrage. She asks for another 
copy of the paper containing Mr. Hill’s 
remarks, and says: ‘I believe if the 
South, or at least Georgia, were sown 
with it we should manufacture suffragists 
by the wholesale. Mr. Hill is highly 
respected, and is considered one of the 
foremost lawyers in this section.’’ Mr. 
Hill's address has been issued as a leaflet 
by the Georgia Woinan Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and may b2 ordered from the secre- 
tary of the Georgia Woman Suffrage 
Association, Box 51, Columbus, Ga. 


Mrs. Rebecca Valentine, who died re- 
cently at Northboro, Mass., at the ripe 
age of ninety-two years and seven months, 
was associated with her husband in carry- 
ing on a private school in Roston, which 
was attended by Charles Sumner and 
other boys who eventually became famous. 
Going to Northboro, they opened the wel!- 
know Valley Farm School for boys and 
girls in the old homestead, where she died. 
Mrs. Valentine was prominent and active 
in many philanthropic movements. Her 
ninetieth birthday was made the occasion 
of a celebration, and in all the great 
throng of townfolk there was nobody 
present whose eye was clearer, mind 
brighter or spirits lighter than Mrs. 
Valentine’s. Indeed, she was invariably 
cheerful and active, even carrying on a 
considerable amount of correspondence 
until a year ago, and keeping well abreast 
of the times. 

The editor of the Christian Register, 
Rev. S. J. Barrows, writes as follows: 


I bad the pleasure this morning of ac- 
companying several ladies to the poils, and 
saw them properly installed in their Aus- 
tralian booths. The policeman who stood 
by the door wus superfluous. Evidently, 
the women had introduced no rioting or 
disorder. There was no smoking, no ex- 
pectoration. The polling-place was as 
quiet as a schoolroom, where, in fact, 
many of the elections were held. One smiles 
now when he recalls the terrible things 
which were predicted if women were al- 
lowed to go to the polls. The women 
were not absent from home long enough to 
neglect their household duties. The only 
anomalous thing was that the women 
were not allowed to vote for as many 
officers as themen. That a woman should 
be allowed to vote for school committee 
and not be allowed,to vote for street com- 
missioner, counci)man,aldermen or mayor, 
and on the question of license or no 
license, seems to me a ridiculous depriva- 
tion. I was told of an incident in the re- 
cent election in Colorado which shows 
the political catholicity of mothers. A 
créche was established on election day 
for the care of the babies of mothers who 
went to the polls. The women who es- 
tablished it made no distinctions on ac- 
count of party. Republican babies, Dem- 
ocratic babies, and Populist babies were 
alike welcome, and together partook of 
the milk of human kindness. 








PuriFry your blood, tone up the system, 
and regulate the digestive organs by tak 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by; all 
druggists. 











FreemanA. Smith 
Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums cf $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5}¢ per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 

on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the vflicers have acquired O7 experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land, This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Com pany, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
assuch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turc repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 








y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary_degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
aidress CHARLES De GAN MO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—atT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class iustructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Important Changes in Passenger 
Train Service. 
IN EFFECT MONDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1894. 


Train No. 9, leaving Boston 6.45 A. M., will be run 
through to Bellows Falls, leaving Fitchburg 9.06 A. M. 
arriving Bellows Falis 11454. M. For leaving time 
from in'ermediate «ations see pocket folaer. 

Train No. 15, leaving Boston 8.00 A. M. for 
Pesespeve and Bellows Falis, will not be run north of 

urg. 

Train No. 1, leaving Boston 9A. M.. will be run 

Paterboro and Bellows Falls, leaving 
Fitchburg 10.28 A. M., arriving Peterboro 11.40 A M., 
Bellow’s Falis12.15P.M Parlor Car attached Boston 
to St. Albans. For leaving time from intermediate 
stations see pocket f..ider. 

Traio No. 17. leaving Boston 10.90 A. M. for Bel- 
lows Falls will be discontinued. 

Train No. 22, leaving Bellows Falls 5.40 A. M., 
will leave at 5 30 A. M., ving Boston 9.45 A.M. For 
rogrene time from intermediate stations see pocket 

older. 

Train 26 will leave Bellows Falls 5.50 P. M., 
Keene 6.42 P. M., arriving Boston 10.15 P. M. For 
reeyies time from intermediate stations see pocket 

older. 

Train No. 20, leaving Bcllows Fells 4.0) P. M., 
arriving Boston 7.35 P. M , will be discontinued. 

VIA WORCESTER BRANCH, 

Train No. 17, leaving Worcester 10.50 A. M., wil 
be discontinued, 

Train No. 20, arriving Worcester .06 P. M., will 
be discontinued. 

VIA BENNINGTON BRANCH, 

Train No. 26, Hoosick Jct. to White Creek, will 
be discontinued. 

Train No. 37 will leave Benrington 12.40 P. M. 
arriving Troy 2.0 P.M. For leaving time at inter 
mediate stations see pocket folder. 

Train No. 9, White Creek to Hooste Jct., will be 
diseontinued. 

rain No. 35, Whice Creek to Hoosick Jct., will 
be discontinued, 
VIA WESTERN DIVISION, 

Train No. 9 will be run express Johnsonville to 
Troy, arriving 2.05 P. M. 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
Boston, ecember 6th, 18%. 


New York and New England Railroad 
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—FOR— —FOR— 
' Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Care. 








Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York? A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK,Gen’l Pass’r Agent 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 








EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clare 
C. Hoffman, 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or In 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is 80 much the best of the woman yy pa 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. shaw. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper. and, what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.—Martetta 
Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife.’’) 

“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my outlook 
at and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its ig is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances £. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are Geta, want they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 

‘ulia Ward Howe. 

“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 

uestion, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 

t is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to in uce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh, 
ters.”—Mre. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 netwo subscrib- 
ers to the WomMAN’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s Journat will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and tations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice Stonzs BLAcCKWSLL, and Lvory 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s Journa 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


OPIUM ey ped mone Cured in 1. 
ByYSe o pa. cm . 
10.7) STEPHENS Cabanon ose 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 


Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 
ach Banver consists of four els 


beautifully 

decorated in colors and gold, attached by ss 

containing appropriate selections from the be 

asuthors,and «enclsed in decorated e: velope. Fae- 

simile of the or ginals, desig: ed and edited $4 Inase 

E. JEROME. Price, 0 cents each Banner; four kinds is 
' 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Sorniz May, Author of “Little Prady Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Flysway 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘“Quinnewassett 
Stories.” Cloth, Illustrated. 7 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as man 

able adventures and bave al the quaint gh te 

were of Little Prudy and Dotty ‘Dimple. of worl@ 

wide fame. The funny sayings and doings of Wee 

Lucy will strike a kindred chord in ali wide-awake 

children, especially those with a vein of humor is 

their meke-up. The New York Nation says: “Bophie 

child lifes One fosieike tloking to and Sin tne on 
. e 2 

children she describes.” a a 


Mollie Miller 
By Errig W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 
This volume is # sequel to ‘‘Mollie Miller,” 
we follow Mvlile and Max and their “dopted cbild.> 
Johnnie, through the many pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The struggles and trials of these young 
people in thei endeavors to rise above their circum- 
stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young readerr. I¢ is one 
of the best stories Mrs, MERRIMAN has written, 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students om 
the Wing 
By OLtver Optic. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Much information Is conve yed regardi: lacee 
visited and the objects coon. 08 welfas the pT 
ing coun'ry, and there are exciting incident ané 
adven'ure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
, ane a by —, taet-netien give 
e completes the secon * 
Over-the-World-Library.” Ses ee 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Cullection of Love Poems, Edited by Anna 
. Mack. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, 81.60. 
Poetry is the langusge of love. Volumes of swees 
and tender poems m ght be gathered from the world’§ 
literature, but few could select with the discrimin 
tion and delicacy which Miss Mack has manifested, 
She has given a rare b ok tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 
= é ft yy big grou nx of the best 
rts 0! e best poets, in its beautif i 
veritable casket of otaa. SES Graae, Se 


Back Country Poems 
By Sam WaLtsR Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
There is in these poems 4@ naturalness, a love of 
humanity and an insight intu buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at firat sight. Their strongest 
point. aiter ‘heir all-pervading humor, is to be founé 
n the fact that they all contain something f.r ev 
degreeof int+liigence; their logic is sometimes lu 
crously deep for the backwoods dialect in which they 
are written,’ ut the mind thatcan take only a di 
perful will go away fatisfied as well as that wh 
can take a pailful.--N. ¥. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leaflets.” Cloth. IDlue 

trated, with half-tone vignettes. §1.25. 

In this bright story of a summer sojoure in a coun. 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight inte 
the New Engl nd character as in her previous wor! 
“A Spinsters Leafiets.” The style is quaint an 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 

t ng into the margins, dre many 
appropriate balf-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Virointa F. TowNsEND, author of “Boston Girl's 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Miss Towneend’s stories are all pure in sentimensé 
and moral in tone, The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gete the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brillian$ 
descriptive and Seegtinetive powers, which are dis. 
played at their best in this new story. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by matl on recetps 

of price. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL & notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all womer 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this — specially arranged 
to give women g opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has nol 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be nowt 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
William St.. New York. 














NEW 


Wall Papers ' 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Bosto’ 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, es 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 











































































































BEW ENGLAND MID-YEAR CONVENTION, 


The New England W. 8. A. will hold its mid- 
year convention Jan. 9, at Nashua, N. H. The 
Nashua W.S. A. will make the local arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Julia Ward Hows and Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell will be among the speakers, and it 
is hoped that Mrs. Livermore also will be pre- 
sent. A large attendance is expected. 








——. 
EXCURSION TO ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


It the New England suffragists who intend 
going to the Atlanta Convention, Jan. 3l-Feb. 
5, will send their names to the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 20 
Lowell Street, Cambridge, Mass., arrangements 
can be made for through cars from Boston to 
Atlanta, without change, and at reduced rates. 
Train will leave Boston at 9 o'clock one morn- 
ing and reach Atlanta at 4 P.M. the day fol- 
lowing. The South has made great preparations 
to give the North a royal welcome. Tbe Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Arragon, in 
Atlanta; the Convention services in De Give's 
Opera House. ELvLen Batre cies Dietrick. 


——_—_—_+@>— 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting on Tuesday, January 8, 
(not January 2, as announced last week) 
in the vestry of Park Street Church, 
Boston. 
At the morning meeting, there will be 
the election of officers and other business, 
reports from the Leagues, reports from 
the superintendents of different depart- 
ments, and the discussion of resolutions 
and plan of work for the coming year. 
At the afternoon and evening meetings 
there will be addresses by able speakers, 
including Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Helen Gardener, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates and others. It 
is hoped that there will be a full attend- 
ance of our friends from all parts of the 
State. 
On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

AMANDA M. LOUGEE, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 

FRANCIS J. GARRISON, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


—+> 
> 





DOUBLE OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


If every subscriber to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL would send us during the com- 
ing week one new subscriber at the re- 
duced price of $1 50 the first year on trial, 
a fresh impetus would be given to the 
woman suffrage cause throughout the 
country. No more valuable and appro- 
priate New Year’s gift can be made to a 
friend than this. If sent to one who is 
indifferent or opposed, it will probably 
make at least one convert during the year; 
and if sent to a believer, it will inspire 
new zeal and activity. 

During the coming year we are promised 
contributions from many eminent suf- 
fragists. The contents of the paper will 
be more varied thanever before, with 
news of what women are doing every- 
where to ‘‘make the world better.” 
Friends and fellow suffragists, men and 
women, send us the name of a new sub- 
scriber. Eps. W. J. 
- —— ~+O> —- -———— 


PARISH WOMAN SUFFRAGEIN ENGLAND. 


— 


The number of citizens, hitherto dis- 
franchised, who have just been made 
voters in the local elections of Great Brit- 
\in is estimated in London alone as 80.000. 
There will be altogether, on one qualifica- 
ion or another, householders, lodgers, 
prvice-voters, and others, including peers 
ad duly qualified women—about 600,000 
brsons entitled to vote henceforth at the 
jondon elections for vestrymen and 
wardians. 
The interest in this election far exceeded 
yat manifested in any previous vestry 
tection. That the people realized.its im- 
crtance was shown by the large number 
¢c working men candidates that were 
i forward, in some instances in excess 
ghe number that it was possible to get 
yerped; a sort of enthsiasm that has 
j sed a little difficulty in the Progressive 
in some districts. 
paper published just before the elec- 
b said : ; 
here are seventy-six vestry areas in 
jon. In some of these, including 








St. George, Hanover Square, and St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, a contest has been 
avoided; but there will be a poll in some 
sixty-five out of the seventy-six. There 
will be a contest in every Poor-law union. 
Not many ladies are offering themselves 
for election to the vestries. In Kensing- 
ton there are five ladies running for the 
different wards; there are three in West- 
minister, and three in St. Parcras; in 
some parishes there is for the whole ves- 
try only one lady nominated. There are 
considerably more lady nominees for the 
guardian boards. As a rule the ladies fight 
a little shy of standing for a vestry. There 
seems to be an impression that the pres- 
ence of women on a vestry is not desir- 
able.” 

In Chelsea, both Mrs. Haweis and Mrs. 
Isabel Sandham were selected for the 
vestry by the Progressive Local Elec- 
tions Committee, and ran in Church and 
Cheyne Ward with thirteen men candi- 
dates. They received active support from 
the organization. 

The most important feature of this new 
law is that it grants suffrage to married 
women, placing English wives for the first 
time ona political equality with unmarried 
women and widows. H. B. B. 


—s 
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LEGAL SUBJECTION OF WIVES AND 
MOTHERS, 


Mary H. Krout, editor of the Woman’s 
Kingdom of the Chicago Jnter- Ocean, was a 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, girl. She knows 
by observation the wrongs to which farm- 
ers’ wives as a class are exposed. The 
following pitiful case might be multi- 
plied by thousands. The laws which reg- 
ulate the marriage relation are so unequal 
and unjust to wives and mothers that the 
advocates of woman suffrage have no hope 
of radical reform until women help elect 
the men who make the laws: 


Last week an Indiana farmer sold his 
estate for a large sum, desiring to remove 
to town. When the deed was to be signed 
the wife rebelled, and flatly refused to 
put her signature to the document. For 
once, nonentity though she had been, indi- 
vidually, for tifty years, her name at last 
had suddenly acquired a monetary value. 
Her opinion had never been asked, or her 
permission sought by her husband in any 
of his transactions, but the law at length 
gave him a hint that she was a rational 
being, with prejudices and preferences, 
like himself. | 

While the attorney was endeavoring to 
persuade her to part with her home, she 
said: “I think that I should be given 
something out of all this money for my 
own.” 

He asked how much she wanted, and she 
replied: “I think I ought to have at least 
$2.” The pitiful sum was paid her, and 
as it was placed in her hand she said: 
‘This is the first money I have ever had 
in all my life to do with as I please.” The 
residue, $35,998, was pocketed by her 
husband without protest on her part, for 
she had $2 which she could absolutely 
control and spend as she chose without 
question. 

For forty years that faithful wife and 
mother had worked early and late. She 
had done her share of the heavy labor on 
the farm, she had borne and reared chil- 
dren, she had nursed her family through 
illness, and had been an obedient and un- 
complaining slave. She had risen first in 
the morning and had been the last to 
seek her bed at night; she had cooked for 
harvest hands, and scrubbed and washed 
and ironed and sewed and mended; and 
yet, in return for all this, she received as 
her share of the fortune which her econ- 
omy and industry had helped to create, a 
beggarly two dollars. 

It is true that her husband might have 
attempted to justify himself by saying 
that he had supplied her with shelter, food 
and clothing, the attendance of a physi- 
cian when she was ill, and perhaps allowed 
her an occasional outing. But who gave 
aman such authority over any other hu- 
man being, his equal in the eyes of soci- 
ety and almost his equal before the law? 
One can imagine, in the face of such injus- 
tice, the difficulties in the way of procur$ 
ing the commonest necessaries of life—the 
sordid and wretched contention over the 
price of a pair of coarse shoes or a cheap, 
flimsy gown—denied as long as possible, 
and given grudgingly and sullenly at last. 
Such a system of bondage is simple slav- 
ery. 

The woman may not be beaten and can- 
not be sold upon the auction block, but 
such a fate is the part and portion of a 
chattel who, in return for cruel and cease- 
less toil, is repaid only by cheap and 
scanty clothing and three meals a day. 
Her wages at ordinary rates as cook, 
nurse, seamstress, laundress, and laborer 
would have given her at least a respecta- 
ble income, and food and shelter would 
have been included in her pay. 

Suppose the situation were reversed— 
that the husband were dependent upon 
the wife for every dollar that she doled 
out to him; suppose that, in return for 
unceasing toil, she allowed him only his 
clothing and food, a place under her roof, 
and a seat at her fireside? It would not 
take him long to conclude that there was 
something one sided in the bargain that 
gave the woman sole control of the fruits 
of their united labor, and he would de- 
mand an equal division, with the privilege 
of investing his portion as he saw fit. 
The trouble with men is that they make 
themselves believe that this sort of sub- 
jection is the proper position for the wife, 
whose will and inclination and comfort 
must be subservient to theirown. They 
do not imagine—because they do not wish 
to believe—that under the mask of stolid 
obedience there may be concealed wild 














though impotent rebellion, hatred, and 
despair. 

There is much talk in these days of the 
‘revolt of women.”’ With incidents like 
this of every-day occurrence, with this 
sort of pauperization and subjection of 
the wife and mother, whose rights and 
dignity should be unimpeachable, it is 
time there were revolt. The educated 
women, who are independent as well as 
educated, have declared against the intol- 
erable servitude of those less fortunate 
than themselves, and it is a righteous 
cause that should be approved by all] just 
minds. It is useless to argue that women 
know nothing of the value of money, and 
cannot be trusted with its expenditure. 
Too many widows have retrieved the for- 
tunes of the family after the death of the 
husband; too many women in the profes- 
sions, in business, and in agriculture have 
achieved success, to permit such an opin- 
ion. ‘There will have to be, and there 
will be, a reformation of the unwritten 
law that gives the man the absolute right 
to the earnings of both himself and his 
wife. The equity and the civilization of 
the future will demand and exact an equal 
division and an equal independence in the 
disbursement of money acquired by the 
industry and economy of both husband 
= wife.—Mary H. Kroutin Chicago Inter- 

ean. 
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WOMEN’S PROGRESS ABROAD IN 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In Great Britain the year 1894 opened 
brilliantly with the passing of the Parish 
Councils Bill, which entitles women to 
vote for and sit on the Parish Councils, 
District Councils, and Vestries; marriage 
being no disqualification. 

This last is a magnificent blow to the 
state of British law, which has hitherto 
held that marriage made every woman a 
fool. But there are to be no women 
magistrates in Kngland as yet! 

The colonies have once more stolen a 
march on the mother country. Whilst 
the House of Commons was debating 
timidly whether or not to allow women to 
sit on various local bodies, the people in a 
township in New Zealand elected a wo- 
man mayor (Mrs. Yates, of Onehunga), 
and South Australia has since granted 
woman suffrage. A striking proof of sex 
prejudice in England was when Mr. Hugh 
W. Newlands was appointed an inspector 
under the Infant Life Protection Act, at 
a salary of £150 perannum, rising to £200; 
and a woman inspector at a salary of £100 
perannum! Still we are moving on. The 
charter of the new University of Wales 
provides that degrees in music may be 
conferred upon women. Women have 
hitherto been debarred from musical 
degrees. 

A batch of women’s appointments came 
in the spring like a flight of swallows. 
The queen signified her approval of the 
appointment of three ladies as members 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education. This is the first time that 
women have taken their places as Royal 
Commissioners. 

The magistrates at Bourne (Lines) ap- 
pointed a lady as one of the overseers of 
the poor in the division (Mrs. Mary Ann 
Sharpe, of Counthorp), and the Dowager 
Lady Hindlip was appointed parish war- 
den for Hadzor Parish, near Droitwich. 
The Board of Guardians of the Bromley 
Union, Kent, unanimously appointed Miss 
Ellen Grimsey to be master’s clerk. Mrs. 
Julia Towhill was appointed overseer for 
the parish of Tellisford, near Freshford, 
Bath. 

Mrs. De la Cherois, M. D., and Miss 
Baker, L. R. C. P., were appointed on the 
medical staff of the Butler Boulton Provi- 
dent Dispensary, a large municipal charity 
in Oxford. These are the first ladies who 
have held an appointment on the staff. A 
new post was created at the Royal Free 
Hospital, London, that of Assistant Anzs- 
thetist, to which Miss Aldrich Blake, 
M. B. & B. 8., London, was appointed. 
The County Council having decided that 
it was desirable to have a woman inspec 
tor under the Infant Life Protection and 
Shop Hours Act, Miss J. G. Smith, a 
lecturer and medallist of the National 
Health Society, was given the office. 
There were twenty-four applicants for the 
post, which has never previously been 
bestowed upon a woman. Miss Deane 
obtained an Inspectorship of Factories 
and Workshops (Miss Deane holds the 
diploma of the National Health Society), 
and Mrs. Kemp was appointed lecturer 
for the London County Council on health. 
Miss Adelaide Mary Anderson was made 
an inspector of factories and workshops. 
Simultaneously news came from Mel- 
bourne of the appointment there of the 
first female inspector of factories, Miss 
Margaret Cuthbertson. The Keighley 
Codéperative Society decided that married 
women may in future be admitted mem- 
bers of the society, though their husbands 
be already members. 

There is some move in the matter of 
women matrons at police stations, a re. 
form urgently needed. 

Those who are interested in the medical 
education of women will learn with satis- 
faction that the University of Edinburgh 
has at last resolved to confer a degree in 
medicine on women. 

Miss E. H. Hickey lately gave a lecture 


before the Roya}.Society, the first woman 
to address that august body. A new 
departure has been made by the Asylums’ 
Committee of the County Council in ap- 
pointing a lady doctor at the new asylum 
at Claybury. Dr. Benson was chosen, 
whose medical qualifications are very high 
and gave the greatest satisfaction. In a 
few months, however, Dr. Benson received 
a position at a Government hospital in 
Madras to whicha salary of £800 a year is 
attached, with liberty to engage in private 
practice as well. 

The Asylums Committee promptly filled 
her place at Claybury by appointing Miss 
Sinclair, who has had several years’ ex- 
perience in London hospitals. 

Then came the examination season. 
Nine ladies were successful in passing the 
examinations of the Sanitary Institute for 
Inspectors of Nuisances. The universities 
produced their usual sheaf of feminine 
laurels—laurels so common now as to be 
hardly worth recording. 

At the University of London the num- 
ber of those who took the B. A. degree 
was 156, of whom 33 were ladies. Miss 
Agnes Fanny Coombs of the Royal Hollo- 
way College was the first in German 
(prize). Twenty-eight took the degree 
of M. A., of whom six were ladies. Of 
the sixty-five who took the degree of 
B. Sc., thirteen were ladies. Miss Maria 
Matilda Ogilvie, of the University of 
Munich, took the degree of D.Sc. Miss 
Margaret Benson is the only doctor of 
science in botany this year. Two ladies 
took the M. B. degree. Of the eight 
taking the B. S., one was a lady from the 
London School of Medicine for Women 
and Royal Free Hospital. Two ladies 
from the same institutions took the de- 
gree of M. D. Women students again 
won high distinction at Cambridge. Mr. 
Adie and Mr. Sedgwick are bracketed as 
First Wranglers; but Miss Cooke of 
Girton is equal to No. 28. This means 
that while Miss Cooke is not officially on 
the list, since no woman can have a place 
there, she has passed an examination 
which would have entitled her to a place 
but for that absurd and antiquated pro- 
hibition. Officially Miss Cooke is but a 
young person who has happened to have 
access to the examination papers and has 
been allowed to answer them for the fun 
of the thing. Another of these airy noth- 
ings of honor without a habitation and, 
academically speaking, without a name is 
the case of Miss Johnson, of Newnham. 
She is in the First Division of the First 
Class of Part II., and consequently at the 
very head of the list, for in this most 
advanced of all the mathematical exami- 
nations she has beaten the Senior Wrang- 
ler of last year. Yet there is no one in 
that division, since there is no man there. 
No man has been able to reach it this 
year. Miss Fanner, too, has obtained a 
Class I. in the Moral Science Tripos. 

Last year Miss Tomn, of Girton, shared 
with two Newnham girls the distinction 
of passing in the First Class of the Histori- 
cal Tripos with three male students. Yes- 
terday the Law Tripos Part I. was issued, 
and three men obtained a ‘‘first class,” 
while Miss Tomn was adjudged to be 
equal to No. 2 in order of merit. 

In America, on the Continent, and in 
the Colonies, opinion grows fast. The 
lamented death of the gifted and eloquent 
Mile. Maria Deradismes reminds one that 
some years ago she was admitted to mem- 
bership by the French Freemasons, and 
that a Masonic Lodge for women has 
been founded in Paris. 

Miss Grace Chisholm, of Cambridge 
University, Miss Maltby, formerly of 


of Chicago, have received special permis- 
sion from the German Government to 
enter the University of Gottingen, with 
the same privileges which the men enjoy. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke has gained the 
degree of Doctor in Mathematical 
Sciences in Paris. 

The stenographer of the Danish House 
of Representatives is a young woman. 
Froken Elsa Eschelsen has obtained per- 
mission from King Oscar to plead at the 
University of Upsala for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. She will be the first 
LL. D. in Sweden. 


municipal suffrage ever since 1882, have 
lately been made eligible for municipal 
offices. 

Thirty years ago, says the New York 
Sun, not one woman was employed in the 
United States Treasury, and to-day there 
are 6,000 women on the staft. Two of the 
women detectors of burned and counter- 
feit money are claimed to be the most 
expert in the world. That is the unques- 
tionable reputation of Mrs. W. A. Leonard 
and Mrs. E. G. Brown. 

Miss Bertha Lamme, of Springfield, O., 
recently received a degree of electrical 
engineer at the Ohio State University, 
and has accepted a position with the 
Westinghouse Electric Company at Pitts- 
burgh. Chicago has thirty police matrons, 
with a head matron over all. 

The secretary of the New York State 





University reports 23,556 girls and 18,243 


Wellesley College, and Miss F. Winston, 


The women of Iceland, who have had | 


‘boys in the seminaries and academies of 


the State of New York, the former being 
| 56 per cent. of the whole. Of honor- 
credentials the girls received this year 298 
| to 140 granted to the boys—a proportion 
| of 68 per cent. for the girls. 

Thus it will be seen that progress has 
been literally all along the line in differ- 
ent countries and in most diverse sub- 
| jeets. Success, moreover, has come in com- 
| petitions where no allowance has been 
made on the score of sex. 

These distinctions,gained without favor, 
place the position of women on an alto- 
gether impregnable basis. No longer can 
it be said, in view of successes of which I 
have only mentioned the most con- 
spicuous, that women are inferior to men 
in brain power. Theorists of the type of 
Dr. Crichton Brown may prove to de- 
|monstration that women are unfit for 
| severe mental labor, but they cannot ex- 
| plain away the facts which directly con- 
trovert sucha view. Yet, in spite of this, 
there is no social earthquake; the old, old 
story is sweet as ever, homes are as well 
cared for, and baby-worship has not 
ceased. God forbid it should ever be 
otherwise! 

Even the jealously guarded women of 
the East are feeling the reflex of Western 
thought. Lady doctors are admitted in 
Turkey. Miss Yoseph will soon practise in 
Persia, Miss Eddy in Syria, and Dr. Mary 
Suganna in Japan. In India many native 
ladies are studying physic; there is a 
tiny ripple of progress on the Dead Sea 
of Zenana life, and the Maharajah of 
Mysore has forbidden infant marriages. 
Everywhere ‘the world moves,” and 
whilst recording the triumphs of our 
| own sex, we gratefully remember the 
chivalrous men who stand by us alike 
through praise and blame. 


WARNER SNOAD. 
Lee, Kent, England. 
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MRS. STANTON ON OUR FOREMOTHERS. 


At the recent Foremothers’ Dinner in 
New York City, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton gave a sketch of the ‘‘Fore- 
mothers” in the early ages of the world. 
During the Matriarchate, she said, prop- 
erty and descent were in the maternal line; 
women were the only physieians, and 
were the builders of all there was of 
home life, religion and government. Com- 
ing down to more recent times, Mrs. 
Stanton continued: 


Man never has been able to keep woman 
in what he considers her sphere, and 
never will be. There is something pathetic 
in his struggles and disapp»intments. 
We will not review his follies for the 
85,000 years which modern historians 
assign to the growth of the race, but will 
come down to continental Europe. Dis- 
tinguished men in the French Academy 
said it was dangerous to educate women; 
‘They must not get hold of the alphabet.” 
But they got hold of it, and at an early 
day, lectured in the Italian universities 
on religion, science and philosophy, and 
men crowded to hear them. They said 
women should not be heirs to the throne, 
but queens were crowned in many coun- 
tries, enjoyed long and brilliant reigns, 
and held many other important positions, 
| as they do to-day. 

The civil and canon laws vied with each 
other to degrade women in the State and 
church. But all along through the cen- 
turies motherhood was worshipped, and 
the Magnificat was chanted in all the 
cathedrals round the globe. In the State, 
too, woman was represented ; as femme sole 
she voted in person; as femme couverte by 
proxy. Her voice has been heard in the 
governments of all civilized countries; she 
| votes and holds office on both continents 
| and the Isles ~f the sea, over an area of 
| fifteen million square miles. 

When our Foremothers came to this 





| country, they brought the English sys- 
| tem of jurisprudence and general princi- 
| ples of government. In harmony with 
| English precedent, women voted here for 
nearly two hundred years. The word 
‘*male” was not found in the constitution 
of any of the thirteen original colonies. 
Although women voted in New York, yet 
this was the first State to introduce the 
word **male” into her constitution (1778). 
Massachusetts followed in 1780. The last 
| States to follow were Rhode Island, in 
1842, and New Jersey,in 1844. However, 
| the fathers were determined to nip wo- 
man’s ambition in the bud, and when they 
established public schools they would not 
admit girls. But by hook and by crook, 
in due time girls were seated inside the 
schoolhouse and the college, studying 
Greck, Latin, and mathematics, although 
the fathers said they never should be 
| allowed to do either. Now they are not 
only in the schools and colleges as stu- 
dents, but as teachers and professors, 
preparing future presidents, governors 
and senators for their high duties. 

Then the obstinate fathers said women 
should not study medicine, law or theol- 
ogy» But forthwith they were in the 
hospitals, the courts, the pulpits. Over 
3000 women are to-day filling these 
various positions in the United States. 
In face of all these facts, one would think 
that the sons of the fathers would no 
longer risk their reputation in these un- 
| successful battles against women, seeing 
that all along women have taken posses- 
sion of the very places men said they 
should not. But alas! these sons of Adam 
do not learn by experience. Like Dame 
Partington with her broom, striving to 
keep back the Atlantic Ocean, the men in 
our late Constitutional Convention braced 
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F 
theniéeives against the incoming tide of 
women suffrage. 


One, said to b : very astute, 

Who in all things goes ta the Root, 
With a vision of the true seer, 
Prescribed the limits of woman’s sphere. 


The other eried, ‘* Nil desperando! 
Behold Wyoming and Colorado! 

But New York women sball never vote 
As long as my name is Joseph Choate. 

What crafty Republicans! After laying 
our petition, with over half a million 
signatures, on the table, they returned to 
the metropolis, and implored the women 
to help them a Tammany from the 
face of the earth, which they did; and all 
the people shouted amen! 

Mrs. Stanton closed with a humorous 
allusion to the increasing size of women’s 
sleeves, as an indication of their coming 
physical superority and the Amazonian 
stature they seem destined toattain. She 
said: 

Man, with his narrow shoulders and 
modest limbs, is overshadowed as he 
takes his daily walks with mother, wife 
and sister. In the concert, theatre and 
church, he sits in the shadow of her great 
feathered hat. In all the busy marts of 
trade, he steps sideways through the 
feminine crowds. In his own home he 
must kiss his loved one at a distance, and 
can scarce find a hook on which to hang 
his smallest coat. If this remarkable de 
velopment is to continue, led by the 
women who do not want to vote, the 
vital question of the hour will be, Where 
is the sphere of man? 

But there is a good time coming for 
both man and woman. Having alike had 
a taste of freedom and slavery in the 
Matriarchate and the Patriarchate, the 
signs of the times all show that we are 
on the threshold of the Amphiarchate; 
when, in the prophetic words of Tenny- 
son, we shall have 


Every where 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets, dropt for one, to sound the 


abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind. 


+er 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


The Bishop of Exeter believes that the 
ministry of saintly women, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, women of thought and 
culture, who have been duly taught and 
trained, is unobtrusively making itself 
felt more and more year by year, and 
that, if kept elear on the one hand from 
sacerdotal thraldom, and on the other 
from ‘Salvation Army violations of that 
meek and quiet spirit which is woman’s 
glory and strength,” it will reproduce in 
these last days that service of holy and 
godly matrons and virgins which beauti- 
fied and enriched the apostolic age. The 
Bishop claims that ‘the revival of the 
scriptural order of deaconnesses, if it 
stood alone, would be a strong tie between 
the first messengers of the glad tidings of 
peace and us upon whom the ends of the 
world have come.” But the Salvation 
Army has done more to open the way for 
women than any of the churches. 

The Union Signal says: “‘A wise 
rector of the Church of England writes 
that after forty years’ experience in the 
ministry, he bas found so great benefits 
accrue to the members of his flock through 
women’s agercy that he gladly does what 
he can for their advancement, socially 
and politically. He also says: ‘In my 
cathedral choir of seventy voices I have 
thirty-seven lady choristers, habited in 
surplice and college cap, and as a conse- 
quence the whole tone and standard of the 
behavior among the choir men and boys 
have been raised.’” 

Miss Belle Aldridge, of Harriman, 
Tenn., has entered the Canton (N. Y.) 
Divinity School, to study for the Univer- 
salist ministry. 

An interesting service was held on 
Thanksgiving Day in Cleveland, O. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer says: ‘‘The new 
synagogue of Tiffereth Israel Congrega- 
tion, at the corner of Central and Wilson 
Avenues, was thrown open to a remarkable 
service yesterday. For the first time the 
doors of a Jewish temple were thrown 
open and its platform occupied not only 
by members of a Gentile religion, but to 
the women leaders of that religion. Be- 
fore a congregation of Jews and Gentiles, 
two Unitarian lady preachers and two rab- 
bis of Israel preached from the platform 
yesterday, telling of the love of God and 
of man’s duty of thankfulness and obe- 
dience in return. The spacious and mag- 
nificent temple was filled to the doors. 
Miss Florence Buck, of the Church of the 
Unity, made the opening prayer. Then 
‘‘sAmerica” was sung by the congregation 
and choir, and Miss Marion Murdoch 
‘preached the sermon. Rabbi Machol fol- 
lowed in a brief and eloquent address, and 
Rabbi Gries closed with a fervent prayer.” 

F. M. A. 
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SUPPORT OF THE CLERGY. 





The hearty support given by clergy- 
men in California to woman suffrage will 
doubtless hasten the progress of the 
movement in that State. The San Fran- 
cisco Impress says: 

The enfranchisement of women was 
warmly advocated last Monday at the 
meeting of the Preebyterian Ministerial 

| Union, by Rev. Jobn A. Merrill. He 





sketched vividly the gradual emancipation 
of women from the time of the middle 
ages down. The Woman’s Congress at 
Chicago, he said, marked a grand turning 
point in the movement, changing many 
who had been foremost in opposition into 
friends of suffrage. He selected ten of 
the principal objections usually urged 
against giving the ballot to women, and 
answered all of them with cogent reason- 
ing. Mrs. Marshall, who was a delegate 
from France to the Woman’s Congress, 
took a prominent part in the discussion 
which followed. 

At the M. E. Conference at Pacific 
Grove, Cal., Rev. C. E. Rich made an ad- 
dress on “The State of the Country,” 
which was earnestly applauded and was 
ordered printed in the Minutes. Mr. Rich 
said: 

The womanhood of the nation has de- 
monstrated its more than equal right to 
equal representation in every avenue of 
Christian and patriotic service by the 
amazing audacity with which it plans 
campaigns upon the kingdoms of dark- 
ness, advarcing while men are faltering, 
and exulting in anticipated victories while 
men are crying it can’t be done. Socie- 
ties of womanhood of various ministries 
are found in every city and hamlet, while 
the vast army of one-half a million conse- 
crated mothers and daughters, with the 
spirit of Chrst in their hearts, are in forty 
departments of Christian service, and will 
soon stand before the crowned heads of 
the world and demand in the spirit of love 
the uplift of a universal womanhood. 

F. M. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YOrK, DEc. 26, 1894. 


Bditors Woman's Journal : 

The annual dinner of the New York 
City Woman Suffrage League, given in 
honor of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Mothers on Dec. 22, 1620, took place on 
Saturday last at Jaeger’s. The occasion 
was a brilliant one; the great dining- 
room was filled with women representing 
many different circles of influence, and a 
great variety of professions and activities. 
The papers printed exaggerated accounts 
of the numbers present, but by actual 
count there were 293 guests seated at the 
twenty-four tables. 

The first hour was taken up by an in- 
formal reception, and then, to the music 
of Chopin’s Military Polonaise, played by 
Mrs. Cora B. Ruborg, the procession of 
ladies entered the dining-room. As pres- 
ident of the League, it was my privilege 
to preside, and these great festivals are 
among the proudest and happiest mo- 
ments of my life, for each year marks a 
point won for our cause, and each year 
shows increasing interest in the numbers 
and power of the women present. At the 
officers’ table were seated Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick, Mme. Hanna K. Ko- 
rany, Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenberg, president Pennsyl- 
vania W. S. A., Mrs. Isabella Charles 
Davis, secretary of the King’s Daughters, 
Mrs. Ed ward Lauterbach, and the officers 
of the League. 

An excellent menu was discussed, and 
then the tables in the middle of the room 
were drawn away, and the ladies filled 
the space, eager listeners to the speeches 
which followed. 

After the president’s address of wel- 
come, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
received with warm applause. Her ad- 
dress was on ‘**fhe Matriarchate,” and I 
will only say that it was full of her old- 
time wit and wisdom. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall spoke on the 
‘*National Council of Women,” dwelling 
on the power for good which women pos- 
sess in codperation, and then explaining 
the prospects and purposes of the Council 
to meet at Washington in February. 

Mrs. Helene Goldsmith sang ‘*Answer”’ 
by Robyn, and Mrs. Ellen Battelle Die- 
trick replied to the toast, ‘*The Pioneer 
Women of Kentucky.” Her paper was 
full of romantic incidents. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who was 
to speak on ‘*The Immortal Spirit of the 
Pilgrim Mothers,” was not able to be 
present. She has been quite ill, but has 
now happily recovered, and although not 
strong enough yet to leave home, hopes 
very soon to be able to resume her public 
work. 

As several of the speakers had animad- 
verted on the course of the Constitutional 
Convention in rejecting our petition, the 
chair took occasion to speak some words 
of praise for the men who stood by us in 
that body, especially mentioning Mr. Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, whose name was re- 
ceived with cheers. Mrs. Lauterbach was 
called upon, and as she rose was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Miss Anthony replied to the toast, ‘Our 
Future Policy.” She dwelt upon the 
importance of educating the people of the 
country so that they would understand 
our cause, maintaining that ignorance 
and indifference were the foes we had to 
dread, and that the time would come 
when men who were seeking reform 
would beg us to become part of the body 
politic. 

Miss Emma Estelle Potts sang ‘‘The 
Glee Maiden” from the Red Hussar, and 








Mme. Korany spoke of the ‘‘Women of 
the East,” dwelling on the progress that 
had been made in Syria during the last 
fifty years, and declaring that in the 
emancipation of women there, the landing 
of the Pilgrim Mothers would be a factor. 

Miss Keyser made a charming address 
on the ‘*Women of the West.” 

Thus closed a delightful and successful 
feast, and after singing ‘“‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Mothers slowly dispersed. 

During the progress of the exercises 
the balcony overlooking the room was 
occupied by members of the voting sex, 
who watched the proceedings with inter- 
est. Among them were Messrs. John H. 
Judge, John Townshend, David Christie 
Murray, and Edwin Michael, of the Lon- 
don World. Many items of interest I 
would like to add, but this letter already 
grows too long. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

After a long and useful life of 85 years, 
Mrs. Mary Stephens Trotter, mother of 
Mrs. C. J. Hildreth of New Decatur, Ala., 
and Mrs. H. C. Robinson of Cincinnati, 
O., in whoze home she spent her declining 
years, entered into her eternal rest as quiet- 
ly as a child on its mother’s breast, on Nov. 
20. With no fear or solicitude for the fu- 
ture, she passed from earth to heaven as 
one who lies down to pleasant dreams, to 
awaken to the reality of a new life, where 
all sorrow and sighing will bave passed 
away and partings be no more. A true wife, 
a faithful, tender mother, the world is bet- 
ter for her having lived in it. Many will 
miss her cheerful greetings and tender 
sympathy, none more than all the children 
who called her grandma, as well as her 
own grandchildren, for they always found 
& sympathetic chord in her heart. 
The Progressive Culture Club, which 
meets at Mrs. Hildreth’s, expressed not 
only their sympathy with the family, but 
their own loss, by a handsome floral piece. 

A wreath of evergreen and jessamine, 
emblematic of her immortality, sent by the 
Woman Suffrage Association, whose sen- 
timents she not only approved but lived, 
was buried with her. The rooms were filled 
with blossoms from the loving friends 
and neighbors, pure white chrysanthe- 
mums, ferns and sweet violets, as if the 
noble deeds and sweet acts of love she had 
strewn along life’s pathway had assembled 
to brighten up the gloom and cheer the 
loving hearts so saddened, as they laid 
her in the tomb. 

The church was crowded with the friends 
of the deceased, and the services were 
very impressive. We tender our sympathy 
to the bereaved family. 


an 
DR. AMANDA SANFORD HICKEY. 


The following Memorial was read by 
the city librarian before the Political 
Equality Club of Auburn, N. Y., of which 
Dr. Hickey was a prominent member: 


I have been asked to say a few words in 
memory of one who no longer will gladden 
by her presence our future meetings, and 
who cap only in spirit give us the cordial 
support of her enlightened mind and true 
womanly influence. 

Dr. Hickey was a devoted champion of 
woman’s advancement in every way, and 
she strongly felt that this end could be 
sooner and better accomplished by giving 
to her the right to take a share in the 
government, where her status is to a great 
extent regulated by law. That she felt 
thus deeply on this subject, I think you 
all can testify, and I speak from my own 
personal knowledge of her opinions. 

In many ways she was an exceptional 
woman. Born in comparative poverty, 
fettered in childhood by feeble health, 
but with an insatiable thirst for knowl- 
edge, to which was added an unusually 
retentive memory, she bravely fought her 
way, rose above all the adverse circum- 
stances of her youth, and made for her- 
self a name and high place is this com- 
munity where she spent the last twenty- 
five years of her life. The remembrance 
of her early struggles made her tender and 
sympathetic towards women, with whom 
she gladly shared the benefit of her wide 
experience and high gifts. Her life and 
example are all we need to show how 
much can be accomplished in the develop- 
ment of woman’s character, and how 
strengthening her personality may be- 
come to all who are within the circle of 
her immediate influence. 

As she was one of the first to suggest 
the organization of this assuciation, she 
was greatly interested in its success, and, 
aside from her profession, I know of noth- 
ing to which she so gladly gave of her 
time, her strength, and her ability. She 
longed for the day when one of the exist- 
ing errors of the times should be eradi- 
cated, and wished to help on the cause. 
After the last meeting of our club at 
which she was present, she expressed to 
me the gratification and enjoyment she 
had received from the exercises, and said 
she anticipated much profit from the 
work to be accomplished by it during the 
coming winter. 

Of her influence as a woman, a physi- 
cian, and a friend, I shall leave others to 
speak. 

Let us, in our work here, emulate her 
entire devotion to duty, to charity, to 
women, and every other good and en- 
nobling cause. As we assemble from 


time to time, let us feel that she is not 
really absent, and though we may not 
hear her pleasant voice, may not have 
‘the light of her countenance shining in 
our midst,” we shall besure she is here in 
spirit, working with and strengthening 
us in that quiet way in which she always 
went about ‘‘doing good.” 


———~——_—_ 


OscaR H. PETeERs, of Columbus, O., 
another staunch friend and advocate of 
woman’s enfranchisement, and a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Woman suffrage Associa- 
tion, who died at the Sanitarium at Dans- 
ville, N. Y.,'was spoken of at the meeting 
of the Toledo W.S. A. as one to whom the 
woman’s cause in Ohio is indebted for 
great encouragement. He was a gen- 
erous giver of his abundant wealth, and 
was ever ready to extend valuable sup- 
port, and the Association tendered to 
Mrs. Alice H. Peters and her son its 
deep sympathy. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sharon was accidently omitted from 
the list of places that sent contributions 
to the recent Suffrage Fair. 

The Woman’s Council of San Francisco, 
Cal., has adopted a resolution congratu- 
lating Mr. Sutro on his election to the 
Mayoralty, and pledging the codperation 
of the Council in measures for municipal 
reform. 

The Freeport, Ill., Daily Journal of 
December 21 was got out entirely by 
women. Mrs. Emily V. Keever was edi- 
tor in chief, with a full staff of assistants 
and advertising solicitors. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. had charge 
of the matter. The proceeds are to aid in 
meeting $1,000 pledged by the Auxiliary 
to clear the debt on the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. 

‘Festivals in American Colleges for 
Women” is the subject of a symposium to 
appear in the January Century, describing 
the feast days and special occasions in all 
the best-known colleges for women in 
America. It is interesting to notice the 
strong feeling against hazing which is 
shown in each one of these articles. Col- 
lege girls seem to do all they can to make 
the freshman’s lot a happy one. 

"With January, 1895, Littell’s Living Age 
enters upon its two hundred and fourth 
volume. The field of periodical literature 
in England is continually broadening, and 
including more and more the work of the 
foremost authors in literature and science. 
Presenting, in compact and convenient 
form, much that is most valuable, The 
Living Age becomes more and more a 
necessity to the American reader, for, by 
its aid alone, he can keep well abreast 
with the literary and scientific progress of 
the age. 

The National Council of Women will 
open on Feb. 18, and continue two weeks. 
It will be held in Metzerott’s Music Hall, 
Washington, D.C. A meeting, of which 
the officers of the Council will have 
charge, will be held in the same Hall on 
the afternooh of Sunday, Feb. 17. A 
second religious service will occupy the 
afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 24. Exclusive 
of the Sunday meetings, there will be 
twenty-seven sessions of the Council 
proper, twelve morning and twelve even- 
iug sessions, and three or perhaps four 
afternoon sessions. 

L. Prang & Co. issue, as usual, a be- 
wilderingly beautiful assortment of calen- 
dars, booklets, Christmas cards and other 
art novelties. A choice gift is a picture 
of White Island Light, bearing a head of 
Celia Thaxter and a selected stanza of her 
poetry; one of Thacher’s Island Light, 
with an excellent likeness of Lucy Lar- 
com. Conspicuous among the pretty cal- 
endars is one called ‘‘Every Dog has his 
Day,” each page of which has a different 
and very spirited canine picture, with 
appropriate Shakespeare quotation. There 
is a lovely mayflower calendar, adorned 
with sprays of pink arbutus, which will 
appeal to Old Colony buyers. Herrick’s 
“Violets” is exquisitely illustrated by 
Emma W. Doughty, and all these charm- 
ing things are sold at a price that brings 
them within the reach of all. 

A convenience for an invalid is a home- 
made table with the legs of one end about 
a foot higher than the bed on which the 
legs rest. The other two legs, resting 
upon the floor, are just high enough to 
keep the table even. On this table, when 
the invalid is propped up to partake of a 
meal, stands the tray, without danger of 
slipping or sliding. Of course the table 
of one narrow leaf is long enough to cross 
in front of the patient, so that one end 
rests securely on its short supports, near 
the farther side of the bed. If constructed 
with a ledge two inches high on the 
farther side and the two ends, it will serve 
to keep dishes from slipping. Here may 
also rest books, papers and light work. 
Going with this serviceable table is a 
candlestick with a shade attached, just 
large enough to keep the light from 
shining in the eyes of the invalid. It is 
made of tin, is light and may be decorated 








in oils. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE CONVENTION. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the 
last meeting of the Association, in Washington, 
the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., in De Give’s Opera 
House, Jan. 31 to Feb. 5. 

The object of these conventions is to educate 
women into a knowledge of their rights and 
duties as citizens of a republic, and, through 
them, to arouse the nation to a sense of the 
national wrong perpetuated by the disfranchise- 
ment of half the people of the United States, in 
opposition to the principles of government 
declared by our laws and constitutions. 

While Colorado’s full enfranchisement of 
women, in 1893, is encouragiug, the defeat of the 
suffrage amendment in New York and Kansas, 
in 1894, shows how largely men still fail when 
called upon to put in practice the principles they 
enunciate. Though twenty-six States have 
granted some concessions to women citizens, in 
no States of the Union save Wyoming and 
Colorado are women yet admitted to the dignity 
of equal rights ia citizenship. In only six States 
of the Union are mothers conceded to be legal 
owners of their own children. Such being the 
sad and shameful state of affairs, it behooves all 
lovers of justice to rally at the cali to speed the 
next step in human progress—the full develop- 
ment of the mothers of the race, the greatest 
factor in the coming civilization. 

Presidents of the State Suffrage Associations 
from thirty-five States, together with many 
famous lecturers, will take part in the conven- 
tion programme. Among those expected are 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of Pennsylvania; 
Lillie Devereux Biake, of New York; Carrie 
Lane Chapman-Catt, of lowa; Caroline E. 
Merrick, of Louisiana; Alice Stone Blackwell, 
of Massachusetts; Josephine K. Henry, of 
Kentucky; Dora Phelps Buell, of Colorado; 
Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine; and Mary C. 
Francis, of Ohio. 

Susan B. AntHony, President. 
Even Battecvie Dretrick, Cor. See. 
























































AMUSEMENTS. 








The Castle Sq. Theatre 
Stage is occupied by the 
Loulse Beaudet 
OPEBA BOUFFE CO0., 


Who are nightly presenting 
that 
Romantie Comic Opera, 


‘JACINTA. 


Matinee Saturday Only. 
Yberri dances at 8.20 and 





STREET 


H O L LI S THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 
2 Weeks Only! 


JULIA MARLOWE TABER. 


FIRST WEEK, BEGINNING DEC. 31st. 

Mon. and Tues. Ev’gs and Sat. Mat., THE 
SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Wed., Thurs. and Fri. Ev’gs, ROMEO AND 
JULIET. 

Sat. Ev’g, only time, TWELFTH NIGHT. 


SECOND WEEK, BEGINNING JAN. 7. 


Mon. and Sat. Ev’gs, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Tues. Ev'g, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
Wed. Ev’g, INGOMAR. 
Thurs. and Fri. Ev’gs, THE BELLE’S 
STRATAGEM and CHATLERTON (by Ernest 


Lacy). 
Sat. Mat.,. ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harris and 
CHaRLes FRvAMAN 








Props. and Managers. 


Monday, Dec. 31. 
Fun and Romance for the New Year. 
SECOND WEEK. 
THE GREAT COMEDY, 


THE AMAZONS, 


wits MISS 


JOHNSTONE BENNETT 


Management Charles Frohman. 
Evenings at 8.15. Wed. & Sat. at 2.15 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON ..........00005 esse Manage 


The New Big Production, 


HUMANITY, 


The Greatest Production of Modern Times. 
Houses Always Crowded. 

Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat.a 

An Educational Monthly for the You 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy f1 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tract: 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, fo: 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Masr 


Manuscript STANDS a g 


Yo u r chance with us. Enclose t 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO 














Jackson, M 
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TO THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 


BY MARGARET ©: BISLAND. 


Strike hands before you part, Old year and 
New! 
And in this grant of brief immunity, 
No murmur of the woes that did bestrew 
Our wayward past, nor those that are to be; 
We would the ¢rrant paths that we have gone 
Were like the views that magic art dissolves 
Into a picture fair to Jook upon, 
Bright with the beauty of all new resolves. 


Strike bands before you part, Old year and 
New! 
And tell us where the wandering years did 
wend; 
Whether this vexing problem has a clew— 
There was beginning as there may be end? 
Where those old days that ever onward went 
Into the void of unknown mystery, 
Bringing no unction of a sweet content, 
Until iliusioning had ceased to be? 


Strike hands befure you part, Old year and 
New! 
And to each other give a tithe,of grace, 
For all that out of chastened sorrow grew, 
And all the future leaves for us to face: 
May Heaven's protection hedge our pathway 
round, 
And thoughts for others be the fruits we strew, 
Till, putting by our own unseen heart-wounds, 
Care for God's creatures crown the year’s 
review. —Times- Democrat. 





—_— - +e 


SEW YEAR HOPES. 
BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


The Old Year faded on the night, 
The New Year bourgeons with the light! 


As dawn reveals the morning skies, 
A host of human hopes arise. 


For all that man desires or fears 
‘He paints upon the advancing years, 


And on this threshold where they meet, 
Trembiles with triumph or defeat. 


The young man, strong in early pride, 
Smiles at the maiden by his side. 


The student, far in foreign lands, 
His treasures open to his hands, 


Hopes now to pluck the perfect fruit 
Of past experience from its root. 


Another (hopes so futile be) 
Those left long since unchanged would see. 


And one, whose years behind him thrown, 
Stretch like a barren Arctic zone, 


- Here, on the verge of life’s decay, 
Stirs with the magic hope of May! 


Like birds of passage, crossing seas, 
Ns weary waste can frighten these; 


For Hope, conceived and born on earth, 
Is still Heaven-nurtured from her birth. 


’Tis our own best, beyond our reach, 
That spurs the lagging will of each, 


And sets the aspiring nature free 
To shape ideals yet to be. 
—Journal of Education. 
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CHASED BY FIRE. 

It was a gloomy dayin November. The 
wind rushed over a Dakota prairie, caus- 
ing the tangled masses of long grass with 
which it was carpeted to wave to and fro 
like the coming in or going out of the 
tide. Everything was brown and withered, 
and the sod houses scattered at wide in- 
tervals fitted well in the sombre picture. 
There were patches of bare ground here 
and there, with piles of dead ‘‘tumbling 
weeds,”’ broken from their main stem and 
clinging together, rolling over miles of 
space, the playthings of the wind, and 
increasing in size as they rolled. 

A young girl stood in the doorway of a 
sma)l dug-out, and looked at these with a 
troubled countenance. 

**It would be a terrible day for a fire,” 

he said to the lad who was twisting the 
hay for their night fuel a few yards away. 
“Everything is so dry, and those weeds 

» collecting in such quantities that they 

ould be a moving wall of flame if 
, hted.”’ 
“Well,” said the boy hopefully, ‘‘it’s 
setting late in the season for fires, and 
ack Williams plowed a half dozen extra 
urrows around our house for a safety 
ne. If the wind keeps on tearing like 
his, we'll get rain or snow soon, and 
hat will put an end to allanxiety. Ugh! 
hat’s that?” 

There was an echo of horse’s hoofs 

om the rear of the house, and an Indian 

me around the corner, mounted on a 

hite-faced pony, with a blanket drag- 

ng loosely from his shoulders. The 
1 stepped back, and the boy dropped 
hay and came near her as if to offer 
ir some protection. 
‘White Bear comes!” said the red man 
h a pompous air, laying his hand 
pn his ehest as he spoke. ‘Big Sioux 
puch big— wants flour, meal, salt 
” 
or a moment Alice Maxon was fright- 
‘ai, but a glance at her brother Elmer 
med to give her strength, and she 
ered, firmly, ‘‘We have no food for 
White Bear. The year has been a 
one for us. See our little farm, our 





pow and horse, and our poor clothes. 
2 only children. 
my brother is twelve. 


I am eighteen, 
Our father 





and mother are dead, a long, cold winter 
lies before u3, and we have not a mouth- 
ful to spare.” 

The [ndian frowned. 

‘“‘White Bear must have flour and meat 
from all the settlers of Ridge Prairie! 
Does the one cow give milk? White Bear 
must have butter. Has the maiden chick- 
ens? White Bear must have eggs. I 
have said it!” 

**You will get nothing here,” said El- 
mer Maxon, angrily. ‘If you want these 
things, do as we have done; work for 
them, like a good citizen of the United 
States!” 

**Does the maiden say this too?” 

“IT do not like to turn you away empty- 
handed,” Alice returned in a gentle voice, 
‘but I cannot give you from our store of 
provisions. A great warrior will not be 
cruel, and if I offer to break bread with 
you, will not White Bear eat one slice 
and go in peace ?”’ 

“No!” growled the savage. ‘‘White 
Bear will have what he asks for or noth- 
ing! And if I get nothing, the bad chil- 
dren will be sorry; they will know what 
it is to be hungry and cold before spring !” 

Alice turned away, unable to meet the 
stare of his revengeful eyes; but Elmer 
answered, dauntlessly, ‘“‘We are not 
afraid of you, and I don’t believe you are 
even a big Sioux. Brave chiefs do not 
beg, or try to scare boys and girls, 
either !”’ 

‘*We shall see!” said White Bear in a 
guttural voice. 

He struck his pony with a piece of 
shingle that he held in his left hand, and 
rode away without looking back; but 
Alice and Elmer watched him out of 
sight with some uneasiness. 

“IT am sorry,” said the girl, ‘but in- 
deed I cannot help it. To give to one 
Indian is to open the door through which 
twenty more will file into your castle. 
And we cannot spare anything from our 
winter’s allowance without putting our- 
selves in danger of starvation.” 

‘Are you afraid of White Bear?” the 
boy asked. 

‘*T am a little troubled by his threats,” 
said his sister. 

‘*Well, I believe I had better go up to 
Jack Williams’s cabin and tell him about 
it, and see what he thinks we should do 
to protect ourselves.” 

Alice blushed prettily. 

‘‘We are always appealing to Jack Wil- 
liams for help,” she said deprecatingly. 
‘I am afraid he thinks we are very trou- 
blesome.” 

“No, he doesn’t, Alice! Only yesterday 
he told me if anything happened to you 
to let him know, and he is always offering 
to help us, as if it was the pleasantest 
and most natural thing in the world.” 

‘‘He is very kind,” and Alice Maxon’s 
face grew still more rosy. ‘'Perhaps it 
would be well to consult him; and you 
should lose no time in going, Elmer, for 
you must be back before dark.” 

Elmer did not wait for a second bidding, 
but mounted the only horse they pos- 
sessed and rode away towards the Wil- 
liams homestead. 

The two buildings were, in pioneer 
phrase, ‘thandy to each other,” being only 
a mile apart; and when the boy reached 
Jack’s home, he found that sturdy fellow 
on his knees in front of the cabin, oiling 
and polishing a Columbia bicycle with in- 
dustrious care. 

**Hilloa, Elmer!” he called out cheerily. 
‘*T was just getting ready for a flying trip 
to your house. I have been to Sherwood, 
and as to-morrow happens to be your 
sister’s birthday, I bought her a little 
present, and I was going to bring it over 
on my wheel.” 

Elmer was alive with interest now, and 
White Bear was forgotten till after Jack 
had brought from the kitchen table a 
handsome plush toilet case, carefully 
wrapped in several papers. 

‘‘Isn’t that a daisy!’ the young man 
cried, warmly. ‘I can imagine how Alice’s 
blue eyes will shine when she sees it.” 

*“*Didn’t it cost a mint of money?” the 
boy asked reproachfully. 

“Only five dollars, Elmer. I will own 
that to be a good sum for a Dakota farmer 
to spend on a thing of beauty; but it is 
my first gift to your sister, and nothing 
seems too extravagant for Alice.” 

Miss Williams, Jack’s elder sister and 
housekeeper, looked up from her sewing 
and smiled shrewdly at this transparent 
speech ; but Elmer saw notbing significant 
in it, and went on with his errand in a 
rapid way. 

Jack’s brow clouded in a moment. 

“The impudent beggar!” he exclaimed 
angrily. 

Miss Williams shook her head gravely. 

“IT am afraid he will carry out his 
threat. Indians are so vindictive! I wish 
Alice would break up housekeeping and 
spend the winter with us.” 

A cry from Elmer brought the others 
quickly to the door. Beyond the dug-out 
of the Maxons a puff of smoke was ascend- 
ing toward the sky, and the wind was 
behind it, blowing a gale. Jack caught 
the situation in an instant. 

“Sarah,” he cried, excitedly, ‘*White 





Bear’s work has begun. We are all in the 
pathway o! that fire, and it will strike 
Alice first!” 

‘*But there is a plowed safety-line about 
the house,” said Miss Williams. 

“Of no more value than a tow string 
when those masses of burning tumbling- 
weeds from Ogden’s breaking are swept 
along by the wind! Can you and Elmer 
set a head fire beyond our house, and 
meet this one with wet brooms and 
blankets when it comes, while I go for 
Alice on my wheel?’’ 

**Yes,” replied the determined woman. 
‘*We can save this place, I think, but I do 
not believe you can bring Alice on the 
bicycle.” 

‘Trust me for that!”’ said Jack, mount- 
ing hurriedly. “She is as light as a 
feather, and brave enough to keep her 
balance. I can ride ahead of any ordinary 
prairie fire, and,’ he added under his 
breath as he spun out over the trail, ‘‘if I 
cannot save her we can die together!” 

Sarah Williams lost no time in making 
those efficient preparations for a battle 
with fire that are so familiar with the 
Western pioneer, and as Jack looked back 
over his shoulder, he saw the head line of 
flery flame rushing away from his house, 
and knew that when the advancing forces 
came up they would find the cool-headed 
woman and boy ready to meet them. 

He could see the blaze rising above the 
smoke behind the Maxon buildings, and 
knew it was coming with awful speed. A 
few rods from the door of the house, he 
met Alice running in frantic haste. 

‘Quick! Quick!’ he shouted as he cir- 
cled about and turned toward his own 
claim. ‘Come with me and I can save 
you—the place must go!” 

She grasped his strong hand, sprang up 
to the support of his arm, and, doubly 
freighted, the light, steel-forged vehicle 
started on its return. 

There have been many novel races in 
the world, but never another like this. 
Love and fear, life and death, courage 
and calmness were all in the balance, and 
a straw might determine the result. 
Crackling and hissing behind them was a 
wall of fire; clouds of thick smoke rushed 
about them, and sickening heat seemed 
to swallow up sight and hearing; but 
still Jack’s feet steadily guided the pedals, 
still he held the precious burden against 
his breast, and on they flew before the 
wind. Only, when he felt his muscles 
quivering under the strain, he whispered 
hoarsely in the girl’s ear— 

**Alice, [love you! Living or dead, we 
will never be separated!” And Alice 
whispered, ‘*Never!” 

Then with new strength he pumped on, 
and found himself on black soil. A few 
revolutions more, and he was in the midst 
of his own safety furrows, with a huge 
mass of burning weeds closely pursuing 
him, which was shattered and thrown 
back by two pitchforks in the hands of 
Sarah and Elmer. Then they all rallied 
and assailed the fiery enemy as it came up 
in roaring lines, beating it down and 
giving exultant cheers at its sullen death. 

An hour afterwards, a smoky, grim- 
faced couple with watery eyes and very 
dirty hands stood before Miss Sarah Wil- 
liams and confessed that they were en- 
gaged. 

‘*When did it happen?” she asked with 
a curious twinkle in her red eyes, and 
Jack promptly answered— 

‘*Ask our bicycle !” —Selected. 
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DISFRANCHISEMENT AND PROSTITU- 
T 





The civilized world is shuddering with 
horror at the news from Armenia, and 
regards with execration the Turkish 
Government which, while prohibiting the 
possession of arms by a defenceless peo- 
ple, puts weapons into the hands of the 
savage tribes that surround it. As a re- 
sult we hear of wholesale massacres; of 
thousands of the helpless population 
butchered by savages; mothers and in- 
fants impaled on the same bayonet; girls 
driven to suicide to escape from their 
ravishers. Surely the Turkish Govern- 
ment is unfit to bear rule! 

But is it ever considered that our Gov- 
ernment maintains a chronic state of 
things at home similar in character, by 
disfranchising its women, leaving them 
a helpless class deprived of the effectual 
weapons that it places in the hands of 
lust? Our own women'and children are 
butchered yearly by thousands by the 
savage and uncontrolled passions of men, 
but because it is done quietly, it is ac- 
quiesced in as a necessity. 

Ten thousand prostitutes under the age 
of sixteen are said to exist in New York 
City alone, to be destroyed within ten 
years and succeeded by endless thousands. 
Women and children are thus impaled on 
the bayonet of lust. It is coolly argued 
that men would suffer if such victims 
were not provided. 

If this were so, we would say, with 
Eliza Sproat Turner, ‘‘Let them suffer!” 
Do not those thousands of unfortunate 
women suffer in their odious and cruel 
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15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. 
[he cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate, 





My method of treatment is the 
The fever, night-sweats, or chills 


and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 
I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty yeane. 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 6. 


DR. ALBERT REHEHEDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE, 
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We offer WOMAN’s JOURNAL subscribers a 
first-class binder to keep the weekly issues in 
a bound-book form. Many subscribers have 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
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Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
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flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every copy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
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$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 
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life and premature, painful death? Better 
for men to suffer in the cause of righteous- 
ness, than for women to perish in the 
cause of iniquity! 

But no! Our lawgivers consider only 
what is pleasing, or supposed to be pleas- 
ing, to men, The woman’s side is ignored. 


Let young girls be entrapped and sent | 
down to corruption and death, so that | 


men are satisfied! Let helpless children 
be considered lawful prey at 16, at 12, at 10, 
at 7, as lately in Delaware. Poor, ignorant, 
unprotected beings, at an age when they 
cannot know much, if anything, of the 
fearful life to which they are being in- 
troduced. 

This ‘‘Maiden Tribute” ought to go to 
the heart of every one. Let the Remon- 
strants in their easy going selfishness — 
let conservative ministers who would keep 
woman’s hands tied, consider this matter. 
Will they say, in the face of Christian 
teaching, that such a state of things is 
necessary? Do they not know that this in- 
famy is deliberately perpetuated by men, 
while the women, who naturally take a 
different view, are deprived of the one 
effectual American weapon by which they 
might hold brutality in check? 

Just now we are talking of the aston- 
ishing petition of banks and business 
firms of Denver to restore gambling, re- 
gretting its abolition, because it brought 
money into the city and into their pock 
ets. Just so they have objected again 
and again to the suppression of prostitu- 
tion. It brought customers into the city 
and swelled their trade. So money and 
influence will be furnished to any extent 
necessary to maintain it. Surely never 
were Christian principles and the powers 
of evil so openly pitted against each 
other as in the present day! 

Rich, well-to-do, protected women are 
told that the perpetuation of such a 
class is their own protection from assault. 
It isa fallacy. Women are to-day more in 
danger from confirmed debauchees than 
from men whose passions have not be- 
come a second and evil nature. But if it 
were true, O selfish, well-to-do women! 
would you purchase a safeguard for your- 
selves by casting girls by thousands into 
the jaws of this Minotaur? This you do 
by tying the hands of women in the mass, 
and leaving them helpless. It is not the 
votes of even the most ignorant of for- 
eign women that would maintain such a 
state of things. It is the money power 
and the shrewdness of educated men. 

Women are taunted with marrying for 
ahome. Butis not a home an essential, 
since marrying means bringing into the 
world helpless children that must be she1- 
tered and fed? But no, say the cold-hearted 
and selfish. Let us spend our earnings on 
ourselves, and our strength in self - in- 
dulgence, and let the women and children 
go to ruin for our convenience. 

Naturally women take a different view. 
Any woman worthy of the name should 
desire the ballot as the one effectual 
weapon for the protection of her sex. 
Grant it, O you law givers! Oppose it 
not, O remonstrants! O ministers of 
Christian faith, help on the cause of 
righteousness! Put the ballot in the 
hands of women for the protection of their 
girls. 8. E. B. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 18, 1894. 


QUEEN VICTORIA NO AUTHORITY. 


ToLEDO, O., Nov. 21, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 
Noticing areference to Queen Victoria’s 
expressed disapproval of wives who will 
not submit to the obedience pari of the 


| marriage service, the thought came to me: 





What did Victoria know about it? Albert 
was too enlightened to let his wife, 
born to power, feel by word or deed that 
she should be subordinate to him. If 
Queen Victoria had married an ignorant, 
or a narrow-minded husband, who forbade 
her ever to vote, even on the schoo! ques- 
tion, threatening her with divorce if she 
did not obey, she might be an example. 
Or if her husband, like her own country- 
man, the Hon. Mr. Norton, took the wages 
she had earned through natural gifts 
by her pen. Had Albert been a drunkard 
and sold the furniture of their joint home 
earned at the wash tub, and she could ob- 
tain no redress under the laws of her coun- 
try, her opinion would be worth some- 
thing. It is only within a few years that 
English law has protected such wives. 
ELLEN SULLY FRay. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., DEC. 17, 1894, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The December meeting of the District 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Wimodaughsis parlors, on the 13th inst. A 
large audience greeted Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, of the Woman’s Tribune, as she 
rose to make an address on the ‘Outlook 
in Kansas.”” She gave a clear statcment 
of the situation, cited the opinions of 
many prominent men and women as to 
the causes which contributed to the defeat 
of the suffrage amendment, and closed by 
saying that though the amendment had 
not carried, the advance of suffrage senti- 
ment had been great, and there was no 
cause of discouragement. 

A greeting from Mrs. E. I. Varney, a 


The Magic Touch 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


You smile at the idea. But 
if you are a sufierer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


“That Just Hits [t!’’ 


“That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 

Sarsa- 


I 100d’S parilla 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
hilious ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion 
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uf — ho has been speaking at parlor 
aed in New York, was read by the 
eccretary ; also a communication from H. 
Augusta Howard, of Georgia, in regard to 
the coming convention of the N. A. W. 
8. A., at Atlanta. Miss Howard’s enthu- 
siastic letter gave assurance of a hearty 
welcome for the convention in Atlanta. 

Mrs. J. L. Monroe called attention to 
the meetings now being held in Washing- 
ton City relative to securing the right of 
suffrage to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, and a committee was appointed 
to confer with the committee of gentle- 
men on that subject asking that women be 
allowed to participate in the pruposed 
election, as an expression of their desire 
to vote in the District. Mrs. Davis, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Munroe, Mrs. Colby, Dr. 
Caroline Winslow, Dr. Clara McNaugh- 
ton, Miss Emma Gillette, and Mrs. A. G. 
Dickerson composed the committee. The 
next meeting of the Association will be 
devoted to answering seven questions sent 
by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, and to 
the election of delegates to the National- 
American Convention. 

Mary H. WILLIAMS, 
Sec. D. C. W. 8S. A. 


———___~@——__—— 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY WOMAN, 


The Normal College Echo, published by 
the Alpha Beta Gamma Society, in a 
leading article by ‘*Nieltje” says: 

The chief characteristic of the modern 
woman is, that she always does some- 
thing. This is because, nowadays, she 
is not only permitted to make the best of 
herself, but she is aided in her endeavors. 
The old-fashioned attitude toward women 
is, like the Chinese custom of binding the 
feet, and the European custom ot binding 
the waist, rapidly dying out. The modern 
father sends his daughter to college and 
consults her as to her future, as fifty, nay 
twenty-five years ago, he consulted only 
the inclinations of his sons.... To- 
achieve this great end there were hun- 
dreds of social prejudices to be uprooted 
and thousands of obstacles to be torn 
down. Who were the pioneers in this 
work of clearing away the forests of social 
obstructions from before the paths of 
women’s progress? Who but the women 
themselves! Against custom, illiberality, 
and every rebuft and discouragement, 
they who have preceded us fought and 
conquered. We owe them a great debt. 
.. . Itis a law in nature that there must 
be a recompense for everything; that is, 
for every gift in nature there mast be a 
return. ‘his law, inviclable as all na- 
tural laws are, holds also in the spiritual 
world, and, in fact, in everything. For 
everything we receive we must make 
some return, and the best return that we 
can make for the glorious privileges that 
we modern women enjoy is to make the 
most of them. Let us live, then, so that 
we may thank a kind Providehce that it 
bas mercifully vouchsafed to us to be 
women to-day—drops in this great wave 
of nineteenth century civilization which 
= soon break upon the shores of eter- 
nity. 

The future of every class of human 
beings depends largely upon their ideals. 
Since the aspiring young women of Amer- 
ica have resolved to ‘‘\do something for 
themselves and the world,’”’ woman suf- 
frage has become only a question of time. 

H. B. B. 
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DIET OF UNIVERSITY GIRLS. 


The Chicago University has been experi- 
menting on the food question. Being a 
new institution, it has not been hampered 
by old and senseless traditions. The 
efforts of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and 
of Miss Talbot have been especially di- 
rected to the women’s department, and 
Mrs. Richards of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology has acted as their 
expert adviser. 

The Minneapolis Tribune says: Here, 
as in the standard home, the service costs 
more than the food. The domestic service 
at the woman’s department of the Chicago 
University is of the best. The girls are 
not required to take care of their rooms. 
Abundant table and bed linen of good 
quality is provided, and immaculate clean- 
liness is the rule. The silver and china 
are kept bright and shining; prompt at- 
tendance, dignity and good manners are 
insisted upon. To this students’ home, the 
average boarding house seems ‘‘a squalid 
feed-shop and a den of extortion.” The 
statistics of this institution show that the 
normal girl consumes a very generous 
amount of food a day. The proper pro- 
portion is twice as much vegetables, fruits 
and grains as of meats and oils. Milk, a 
perfect food, is abundantly provided. 
Cocoa is favored, and tea and coflee are 
allowed as concessions to popular preju- 
dice. The girls thrive and grow fat on 
this diet, and the entire board bill is only 
$3.50 per week. ae small sum per capita 
is found to defray} all expenses for food, 
service, breakage of crockery, etc. ; it also 
provides a fund for refreshments at the 
weekly receptions. The bill of fare shows 
a healthful and pleasing variety. The in- 
vestigations into foods carried on by this 
new and progressive university are recom- 
mended to other institutions of lexrning, 
where less satisfactory results are ob 
tained at a larger outlay, and living is 
necessarily higher. 


This is a very interesting experiment, 
and we wish success to Mrs. Richards and 
Miss Taibot with all our hearts. Their 
work is extending all over the country. 
But we feel a little hurt that the average, 
boarding-house should be stigmatized as 
‘*a squalid feed-shop and aden of extor- 








tion.” We remember how many earnest 
women are struggling hard to support 
their families in this way. The boarding 
house, at 4. 5, or6 dollars per week, can 
hardly allow $3 50 for food and service. 
Add to this rent, fuel, gas, and most of all 
the uncertainty of keeping the house full, 
and the loss by boarders who do not pay. 
No doubt boarding houses might be better, 
and Mrs. Richards’s work will help them, 
but hard words flung at them will not en- 
courage them to improvement. E. D. C. 
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WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 


The changes in Russia have brought 
out much discussion of the status of 
women, and many statistics are given. 
About 600 lady doctors graduated from 
the medical colleges during the fifteen 
years they have existed. Of these about 
one-third practise as doctors among the 
peasants in the provinces; some are dis- 
trict doctors, some are attached to the 
schools and sanitary institutions, and 
others, again, are in private practice. 
Owing to prejudice and narrow-minded- 
ness, these female practitioners are not 
doing very well asa rule. In spite of all 
the opposition—active and passive—Rus- 
sian ladies do, however, still study med- 
icine in considerable numbers, and there 
are probably between 200 and 300 Rus- 
sian women students at Paris, Ziirich, 
Berne, Geneva, etc. Lady dentists are 
doing better in Russia. There is a col- 
lege for dentistry at St. Petersburg and 
one at Wilna, at which most of the stu- 
dents are ladies, and women have, during 
the last two years, been admitted as pupils 
to apothecaries, with the restriction that 
there must not be more than one of the 
sex at each apothecary’s. Many ladies 
work as teachers at the female colleges; 
others are employed in the service of the 
telegraph, etc. Some two or three years 
ago a young married lady, Mme. Ars- 
janiora, made a successful début as an 
advocate at the Government Court of 
Tomsk in Siberia. Strange to say, it is 
only at some of the old-fashioned courts 
that lady advocates are tolerated, whereas 
they are not admitted to the newer 
courts. The legal position of women in 
Russia cannot, on the whole, be said to 
compare favorably with that of many 
other European countries.—London Queen. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
KITTY’s FRIENDS. 


Ellie, Will and Baby have akitten. It 
is their very own, they say. All day 
long they play with their kitten in all 
sorts of ways. 

Sometimes Will has her for a circus 
cat; then kitty must jump over a stick, 
chase a toy mouse, and show off all her 
tricks. Next Ellie will take her turn, 
and rig kitty out in her doll’s clothes, and 
put her to sleep in the doll’s bed. 

Before poor kit has had her nap out, 
likely as not Baby will seize her to have 
a ride in his cart. Then away she goes, 
down the walk, bump, bump! Baby’s 
cart has no springs, you must know. 

The folks in the house say, ‘‘Oh, that 
poor kitten! What a life it does lead!’ 

But kit does not seem to mind their 
play ; she likes the children. If they are 
gone out of sight for a time she runs 
about the house to find them. 

Kitty has to stay in the woodshed at 
night; she does not like this, but mamma 
says she must not stay in the house. 

One night kitty found out where the 
children slept. It was a warm night, and 
the window was open. Kitty ran up a 
cherry-tree and out on a bough, from 
which she could jump intothe room. She 
sprang up on Ellie’s cot and lay close 
beside her, and how she did purr! Mamma 
had to laugh when she found her. But 
she said, ‘No, no, little kit; you must 
not sleep with my babies!” 

The next night the window was left 
open at the top. Kitty could not jump so 
high as that; so what do you think she 
did? She got on the ledge, outside the 
window, to be as near her little friends as 
she could. 

When Ellie waked in the morning there 
was the little kit looking in at her. Ellie 
thought she said, ‘‘Mew, mew! Do let 
me come to you!”’ And she made haste 
to let her in, you may be sure!—Mrs. D. 
P. Sanford, in Our Little Ones. 











RINGING NOISES 


In the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzzing 
sound, are caused by catarrh, that ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable and very common 
disease. Loss of smell or hearing also 
result from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
the great blood purifier, is a peculiarly 
successful remedy for this disease, which 
it cures by purifying the blood. 


Hoop’s PILtus are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tino. 





Ir you wish a reliable article in kid 
gloves go to Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 44 Temple 
Place. 











WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
RE, HICH CRADE 


AA Cals AND CHOCOLATES 


fx, On this Continent, have received 


4 
poe HIGHEST AWARDS 
nar from the great 


1 Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘\\In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

x lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in esr. of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
id soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


pure an 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Christmas Display 


Largest Assortment of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 

Odd-Shaped Books and Booklets, 

Quaint Novelties in Cards, 

Silver Sets, 

Inkstands, 

Stamp Boxes and Paper Cutters, 

Gold Pens and Silver and Pearl Pene 
holders. 


H. H. Carter & Co. 


3 BEACON ST. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


‘Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical setting and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song aloums. $1.00, postpaid, 


‘Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tencer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpatd. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of F°anz’s most admired compositions, 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and G-rman text. Vo'.1 55 numbers; Vol. 2, 52num- 
bers. Each, heavy paper, 50 cents; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve igneeet ome from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. #1.00, postpaid, 


eee 99 
Songs of Sleep. 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collec 
tions extant. It isnotachild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 51) cents, postpaid. 


‘Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an ar 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid, 

Send for descriptive circular of novelttes tn vocal 

and instrumental music. 
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##Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.”’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
. Bg nyl a St., Boston. 
After reading this fasci- 
nating story for girls we 
find ourselves wondering 
whether a new Miss Alcott 
may not be about to enter 
the ranks of our writers 
for. young people. Not 
since the days of “The 
Old-Fashioned Girl” have 
we read such a_ fresh, 
wholesome and yet live- 
ly and interesting story. 


« * * The story is full of incident and life, 
and has plenty of ‘‘go” all throueh. * * ® 
The bo»k is remarkable for its delightfully real- 
istictouches. * * * 

The home life of the minister's family and the 
unselfish wife and mother are all touched with 
tenderness and give the story a charm which 
readers of all ages will thoroughly appreciate. 
Says the Transcript of 


Another Girl's Experience, 
LEIGH WEBSTER. 
A Story for girls. Illustrated by Jessie McDer- 





mott. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 


Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston. Mass. 
te 





_Pellew, 10 cents. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equa! Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts ‘ 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JoURNAL OPrPICcE, 


Boston, Mass. | 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A.True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, . 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata,ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session epenetens. 26,'94. A four years’ 
course of Lectures, Qu Labora and 








nical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the publie 
CLARA MARSHALL, Y. D~. 


Hospitals. Address 
Dea¥, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opened Coteber lst; a toon Pf 


Four years’ graded co’ . tures, Qu 
pong By" and full Clinical Instruction. Studen 
are al itted to Clinics ospita 





adm in almost all the H 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information PRY to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzan, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor, Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 








f 
uth ymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city p 
The Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston 


Patients received without previous appoint 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requirin; 
special attention. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO. 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 


ove of Chronic Diseases, at 




















Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Pri 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLpEst Fish MARKET 1N Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALT 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwo 
Brookline, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work f 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers 
the second volume, about to be published, of 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, contair 
the —e written by her under governn 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concer? 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send name 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D 
names not to be accompanied by the money, ae 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENT’ 


On the Moral Education of the Yoi 
. By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Publishe 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 














Principal Ofice—34l Broadway. New York. 
Bra ‘ce—637 Market 


St.. San Francisco, Cal, . 


nch Offi 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New Yor} 
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Farrrax, 8S. C., Deo. 20, 1894. 
4 Woman's Journal : , 
I wish every dear woman suffragist 
who stops to read this letter of mine 
could have enjoyed with me the big bunch 
of fragrant blossoms sent me by my 
friend, Leila Barnwell, which another 
friend staying with me when they arrived 
called ‘Christmas Flowers, or Paper- 
white Narcissus.”” They corresponded in 
corolla to the picture in Peter Henderson’s 
catalogue of Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus, 
and were daintily typical of the sweet 
woman sender, who, in the old colonial 
town of Beaufort, does her lovely work 
for the help of humanity along lines of 
church, W. C. T. U. and woman suffrage. 

The ‘Christmas Flowers” came in time 
to ornament my rooms for the guests I 
entertained during the Sunday School 
Convention at my church last week. This 
proved a highly enjoyable meeting,marked 
by aggressive thought and Christian fel- 
lowship of men and women on a plane of 
the ‘equality which is in Christ Jesus.” 
At this convention your correspondent 























































was appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Temperance, a new order of things, 
as in this part of the country women 
“keep silence in the churches,” except in 
ain ging. 
. After going to the front and reading 
the report, I retired to my seat, supposing 
ny réle thereafter to be the usual silence, 
but to my amazement I was asked by the 
President to speak to the Temperance 
port, and by a vote of members had to 
again to the front and make a temper. 
ce address. My sense of having made 
@ poor plea was salved when one of my 
isterial guests returned that night and 
me that a certain brother (a*Sunday 
Schoo! superintendent) had declared at 
-the church door that ‘Mrs. Young proved 
#6 him that even moderate drinking was 
Wrong, and thenceforth he should be a 
total abstainer.” This, to my thought, 
‘was a better victory than having gotten a 
drunkard to sign the pledge, for this good 
Man’s example for mischief was even 
more potent in furnishing excuses to boys 
and young men to drink, from the fact 
that his life was so exemplary in other 
Tespects. 

The convention sermon was preached 
by Rev. Jobn G. Williams, a reader of the 
Dnion Signal and Woman’s Column, and 
he held up the “W. C. T. U. as one of the 
gran dest.redeeming agencies of the age.” 
. . Williams has been writing’e series of 
lialect sketehes for the Charleston Sunday 

6; wilich in the character of ‘sermons 
by Rev. Coteney,” a rice-field negro of 
ante-bellam times, equal anything Joel 
‘ dler Harris has, written, and are un- 
jpproachable as a true rendering of the 
ullah” patois of the coast negroes. Not 
since Mr, Williams took the affirma- 
ein a debate in the Allendale Social 
Diub; on the question, ‘‘Shall women 
pte?” His opponent (a Methodist minis- 
er), said: “Think how you would feel 
h your wife being jostled on her way to 
p polls by negro women.” Rev. John 
H., with one of his humorous looks (which 
‘a whole Harper’s Drawer compressed 
n cut of eye and Jip), replied, ‘She 
ouldn’t be jostled but once,” at which his 
lience broke into applauding laughter, 
fe being a large stout lady of a dig- 
y not likely to be jostled. by any pre- 
ming mortal, whether white or black, 
or female. . 

Some time ago I attended church in an 

ijacent town, and after service remained 

tehing while arrangements were made 
and delegates appointed to a certain 
nion meeting. In that church was one 
the grandest women workers in South 
olina—one who, as a teacher, has no 
perior in the State, beloved and honored 
y all who know her. She and her lovely 
ter, with a'goodly group of women who 
eld up their hands, had truly been the 
ot from which that church had sprung. 
et when it came to electing persons to 
present the church at the union meeting, 
bt a woman’s name was called; but 
tead boys, mere babies in. the work 
side these saintly and tireless workers, 
pre chosen and sent. I had the satisfac- 
bn after leaving the church of remon- 
ting energetically with the good pas- 
, who laughed and said, “It was only 
oversight ; they had no objection to rec- 
ng women there.” Since then they 
e adopted a new rule, viz.: that the 
rum necessary for the transaction of 
ch business shall include three women 

i three men. 

f State, a leading daily paper of 

lumbia, published Miss Willard’s annual 

pas three days after its delivery, her 

d views being none the less effec- 
because headlined as ‘‘The Compre- 
Address of a Female Enthusiast.” 

¢ State is really a broad-souled paper, 
has also published an article from the 
nta Journal headed—‘‘For the Rights 
Women,” containing plans of approach- 
convention, and still later an article 
“Women at the Polls.” The 

pton Guardian, a popular weekly 
, had in its yesterday’s issue an 
















A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St.. N. ¥. 





article of your correepondent’s, ‘‘Reform 
Movements among Women,” and I was 
struck by the length of the editorial 
(nearly a column) headed—'*Do women 
want to vote?’ in which the gracious 
editor said, ‘If they do, we will not lay a 
single obstacle in the way,” adding, **but 
we are opposed to the persistent attempts 
of our sisters north of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line to stir up the whole country on this 
question.” He thinks the presumptuous 
mortal who “attempts to improve on the 
plans of the Creator (of not letting 
women vote) will merit the condemnation 
of gods and men,” and he declares that if 
the silent and unseen influence of women 
has not been able to rear a race of pure 
politicians, how can the same influence, 
transferred to the arena of politics, be 
more potent for good?’ He concludes 
with—"If woman descends and trails (!) 
her garments in the dust of the arena, she 
will become one of the common crowd, 
and no better than the gladiators who 
struggle for the plaudits of the populace.” 

Now, sisters, don’t you think an editor 
so chivalrous as tnis is worth trying to 
win completely over? 

Yours for faithful endeavor, 
Virernia D. Youna. 
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BROOKLYN ANNUAL MEETING, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. DEC. 20, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Wilson’s parlors, 153 Pierrepont Street, 
Tuesday, Dec. 18, at three o’clock, Mrs. 
Mariana Chapman presiding. 

The attendance was large, owing to the 
very interesting program that had been 
provided by the chairman of the suffrage 
committee, Mrs. Jean V. Leach. After 
reading of the minutes and business, Mrs. 
Chapman introduced Hon. Mirabeau L. 
Towns, as one of the ‘Immortal Fifty- 
eight” who had voted in the New York 
Constitntional Convention in favor of the 
woman suffrage amendment. 

Mr. Towns said that he had become a 
convert to the suffrage question through 
the brave efforts made by ik *ob/e women 
who went to Albany to enlist the sympa- 
thy of the convention, and a!so by the sel- 
fish and brutal efforts of the opposition, 
which shamed him into giving it his sup- 
port. In spite of the decision of the con- 
vention against the amendment, Mr. 
Towns said there was cause for encour- 
agement as to the ultimate success of a 
bill granting suffrage for women. Refer- 
ring to the vote he said that two members 
were absent who would have voted in its 
favor and that it would only have required 
the conversion of sixteen members to have 
carried the day. In view of the treach- 
ery of Mr. Joseph Choate and the mislead- 
ing sophistry of Mr. Elihu Root, the result 
was more favorable than might have been 
expected, and the women had great cause 
for encouragement. They were not in the 
true sénse a disfranchised class. Quoting 
Article 2 of the Constitution, he claimed 
that although that was the article defining 
the qualifications for the male voters of 
the State, there was nothing in it or in 
any other article prohibiting the Legis- 
lature at any time from conferring that 
right upon women. Then followed a 
comparison of the powers vested in the 
National and State legislatures, as defined 
by their different constitutions. The power 
of the New York State Legislature is om- 
nipotent to frame laws except as re- 
stricted by the State or National Consti- 
tutions. He quoted Mr. Cooley on Con- 
stitutional Law, Chief Justice Redfield, 
of Vermont, Chief Justice Church, and 
Justice Rapallo in various notable deci- 
sions defining the power of a legislative 
body to pass laws, where the argument 
for the opposition was based upon a mere 
prejudice, which claimed to establish a 
precedent based upon prejudice as a point 
of law. 

In speaking of Miss Anthony’s case, he 
made it clear that in attempting to vote 
without the legal qualification, she trans- 
gressed a law for which there is provided 
a penalty. Women are mistaken in think- 
ing thev can demand the right to vote 
without a legal act qualifying them to do 
so. But according to his interpretation 





of the Constitution of New York State 
and of the powers of any Legislature act- 
ing under that constitution, a special act 
conferring the right of suffrage on women 
can be passed at any time, as there is no 
prohibition against such a law, expressed 
or implied, in any existing article. Re- 
ferring to women who are working for 
suffrage with an educational or property 
qualification, Mr. Towns thought it an 
entire waste of energy, as it would never 
be granted in that way. ‘‘It will be con- 
ferred upon women just as it is upon men, 
with the same exceptions only, or else 
not at all.” He urged the women to com- 
bine their energies, and offered them most 
earnest encouragement that their cause 
would yet be won. 

At the close of his speech Mrs. Chapman 
informed the association that Mr. Towns’ 
exposition of the present outlook was 
deemed of such importance that it would 
be circulated largely through the State. 
It was to be published entire in the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, so that every member would 
be able to-have a complete copy. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Towns for the valuable information and 
encouragement contained in his paper, 
and after a brief discussion Mrs. Ada 
Woodruff added variety to the programme 
by some charming recitations. 

Miss L. R. Nye followed with a 
thoughtful paper on suffrage, which 
closed one of the most interesting meet- 
ings of the year. Mary E. CRAIGIE, 

Cor. Sec. B..W. 8. A. 
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MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
Portland Thursday afternoon and even- 
Ing, Dec. 13. The President, Mrs. Han- 
nah J. Bailey, of Winthrop, presided, and 
made an able address, which was referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

The reports of the secretaries, Miss L. 
F. Donnell and Mrs. E.S. Osgood, showed 
a steadily increasing suffrage sentiment. 
The Treasurer, Mrs. Lyman Nelson, re- 
ported a small balance in the treasury. 
Seventy dollars had been sent to the Kan- 
sas Campaign Committee, twenty five be- 
ing contributed by the Franchise Depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U. 

A large box was sent to the Florida 
Bazar, to which members of the W. C. 
T. U. generously contributed. 

Local auxiliaries were reported at Water- 
ville, Saco and Portland. Ellsworth dis- 
cusses woman suffrage in its wide-awake 
Woman’s Club, of which Dr. Abby M. 
Fulton, herself a member of the New York 
Sorosis, is the efficient president. Earnest 
suffrage work is being done in all the local 
W.C.T. U. societies through the Fran- 
chise Department. 

Letters were read from Dr. Abby M. 
Fulton, president of Elisworth Woman’s 
Club, and Mrs. Ann F. Greeley of Ei ls- 
worth; Mrs. Abbie A. C. Peaslee, Auburn; 
Mrs. 8. J. L. O’Brion, Cornish; Mrs. 8S. 
G. Crosby, president Eq ual Suftarge Club, 
Waterville; Miss Martha Fairfield, Saco. 
Political equality for women was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Snow, of Windham, ina 
thoughtful, well-considered paper. 

Among the guests from out of town 
were: Dr. Jane Fuller, Hartland; Mrs. 
Downs, Miss Downs, Houlton; Mrs. 
Mary Andrews Foss, president of Saco 
Woman Suffrage Club; Mrs. E. B. Che- 
ney, wife of President Cheney, of Bates 
College; Mrs. Sarah Fairfield Hamilton, 
president of Saco “Educational and Indus- 
trial Union. 

A fine musical programme, arranged by 
Mrs. Antoine Dorticos, was rendered by 
rising musical artists, Misses Margaret 
Elwell, Alice Belle Morrison, Kate Rip- 
ley, Cheney, Preston and Antoine. 

Peace resolutions were introduced by 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D., ex Presi- 
dent of the Maine W. 8S. A.: 

Resolved, That the Maine Woman Suf- 
frage Association views with deepest re- 
gret the war between Japan and China. 
Admitting that good may result from this 
war, it nevertheless emphasizes its con- 
viction that there is a better way to set- 
tle disputes between nations—the way of 
arbitration. 

That the Maine Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress be respectfully and 
earnestly solicited to favor all legislation 
looking toward the establishment of a 
World’s Tribunal of Arbitration. 

A request from Miss Janet Dingley 
that an ex pression be given of the choice 
of the Association for Maine’s Floral Em- 
blem resulted in an emphatic declaration 
against the ‘‘National Garland.’’ Several 
candidates for a National Floral Emblem 
were presented, sentiment being about 
equally divided between the May flower 
and the Indian Corn. 

Miss Elizabeth U. Yates made a bril- 
liant address in the evening, taking for her 
theme ‘‘Fashionable Thinking.” The fads 
of various times were submitted to the 
clear white light of a keen thinker, and 
shown in all their flimsiness. Miss Yates 
gives her time almost entirely to s uffrage 
and temperanee lecturing, in which she is 
meeting with well-merited success. 

This is the year of active work, and the 
coming session of the Legislature will be 











asked, by petition and personal appeal, to 
grant municipal "suffrage to the women 
of Maine. 
Officers for the ensuing year were unan- 
imously elected as follows: 
President—Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Win- 


throp. 

Vice-President at Large—Mrs. 8S. J. L. 
O’Brion, Cornish. 
Des J.L. Hersom, Port 


Recording Secretary—Miss L. F. Don- 
nell, Portland. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. E. S. 
Osgood, Portland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. H. Nelson, Port- 
land. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. M. T. W. 
Merrill, Miss Ella L. Adams, Mrs. H. H. 
Shaw, Mrs. F. B. Clark, Mrs. N. P. Bur- 
gess, Portland; Mrs. 8S. F. Hamilton, 
Saco; Mrs. A. Peaslee, Auburn. 

Etta OsGcoop, Cor. See. 
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CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


City PoInt.—The League met on Tues- 
day evening of last week, at the residence 
of Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. Wheeler. It was 
the thirty-fourth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of the host and hostess. There was 
a large attendance. and the apartments 
were filled to overflowing, as were those 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Tuttle, which had 
been placed at the League’s disposal, thus 
devoting an entire fluor of Hotel Eaton to 
the evening’s festivities. A brief business 
meeting was held, at which Mrs. G. A. 
Wateon, Mrs. E. 8. Wheeler and Mrs. C. 
W. Homer were elected delegates to the 
annual convention of the State Woman 
Suffrage Association, and Mrs. Tuttle was 
elected a member of the State executive 
committee. A report was made of the 
gratifying result of the League’s table at 
the Suffrage Fair. A charming musical 
and literary entertainment followed, con- 
sisting of a piano duet by Miss Edwina 
Wheeler and Miss Izolee Todd, recitations 
by Miss Gertrude A. Lovering and Miss 
Lilla Kelley, and a cornet solo and a song 
by Miss Izolee Todd. 

Refreshments were served in the supper 
room, which was beautifully decorated in 
yellow. Mrs. Lovis and Mrs. Tuttle pre- 
sided at coffee urns, assisted by a bevy 
of yourg ladies and gentlemen. 
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THE DRAMA. 


HO.Liis.—The engagement of Julia Mar- 
lowe-Taber will begin at the Hollis on 
Monday, Dec. 31. She will appear in two 
new rdéles. First in a play entitled 
**Colombe’s Birthday,” taken from Robert 
Browning’s drama, arranged in one act and 
adapted to the stage by Miss Rose Eytinge; 
second, as Lady Teazle in ‘*The School for 
Scandal.” For the first week, beginning 
Dee 31, Monday and Tuesday evenings 
and Saturday matinee, ‘‘School for Scan- 
dal; Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
evenings, ‘Romeo and Juliet;” Saturday 
evening, ‘Twelfth Night.”’ Second week, 
beginning Jan. 7, Monday and Saturday 
evenings, ‘‘As You Like I[t;” Tuesday 
evening, ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing ;” 
Wednesday, **Virginius;” Thursday and 
Friday evenings, a double bill consisting 
of ‘The Belle’s Strategem” and ‘**Chatter- 
ton;’’ Saturday matinee, *‘Romeo and 
Juliet.” 





COLUMBIA. — Arthur Wing Pinero’s 
dainty comedy, ‘‘The Amuzons,” has 
scored a hit equal to its first appearance. 
On the latter occasion Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man’s Lyceum company gave the comedy 
at the Hollis. Since then Mr. Charles 
Frohman has acquired the play, and a 
company headed by Miss Johnstone Ben- 
nett has begun an engagement of three 
weeks at the Columbia Theatre. Miss 
Bennett enacts Lord Tommy, formerly by 
Bessie Tyree, Miss Maud Odell, Lady 
Noeline, formerly Miss Cayvan; and Miss 
Elaine Eilson is the Lady Wilhelmine, 
formerly Katherine Florence. The Colum- 
bia has had large and brilliant audiences 
at each performance. The boyishness of 
Lord Tommy, the manly straightforward- 
ness of Noel, and the dainty grace of 
Lord William, are artistically portrayed 
by Miss Bennett and her sister artists. 
‘The Amazons” will be continued at the 
Coiumbia three weeks, beginning Dec. 24. 








The most Satisfactory Presents 
at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
has a very attractive stock, 


and invites you to examine 
them. 

















BEST,ON EARTH- AS, 
AICKERSON PATENT BO LT SHEARS (Ask)? 















cISS 


THIS OUT MAIL ‘ 
FOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
2. E FULL NICKLED 
INCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———— 
TUE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlows 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
Equal Rights Readinge and tations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atics Stonzs BLAcKWRLL, and Lvoy 
E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s Journa: 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


Y Sr xery, ee 


SSS - 


» THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 
y la Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


. THE SUN PASTE agelies with a cloth for, 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots, 4 


__ For Sale by all Grocers. } 









wr SatHE WORLD MOUND 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. 
Music and Readings appropriate to the Holidays. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
comgantey for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal! school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can 
Address Miss 8. C. Crane, 7 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 


a e good references, 
last Hedding Place, 





PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. _Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W 
N., Woman’s JovurnnaL Office 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





1s a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





BosTON, JAN., 12, 1891. 

MEssks. KNITTED MATTRESS Co., Canton 
Junction. Mass. : 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
| it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 

T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 

37 and 39 Temple Placc 


on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


INSIST 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





BOSTON 











AT THE 
EIGHTEENTH 


HIGHEST 

















A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 


E. W. Club.— Monday, Dec. 31, 3.00 P. M, 














































































































